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NATIONAL 


Of the 4,750,000 aliens who regis- 
tered recently, 40 per cent have de- 
clared their intention to become citi- 
zens, Justice Department reveals. 
Aliens have been decreasing both in 
number and percentage for 10 years. 
They now constitute 3.5 per cent of 
the population against 5.12 per cent in 
1930 ... @ Canada’s Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King arrived in Washing- 
ton for talks with the President, which 
Canadian observers said would be 
“momentous” ... @ After a visit in 
Washington, Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski, 
head of the Polish government-in- 
exile, revealed that under the Lease- 
Lend Law, America will equip Polish 
units training in Canada... @ Revers- 
ing a 23-year-old ruling, the Supreme 
Court held that Federal courts can 
punish for contempt of court only 
when the contempt takes place in the 
presence of the court or its immediate 
geographical vicinity. 


* . * 


DEFENSE 


The Gar, a 300-foot, 1,475-ton sub- 
marine, was commissioned at New 
London, Conn., three months ahead of 
schedule ... @ Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. set a new production high in 
March, with aircraft engines totaling 
1,430,000 horsepower. Douglas Air- 
craft reports indicate it will average 
100 planes a month (mostly bombers) 
for the first six months of 1941, then 
step up to 135 monthly by June... ¢ 
When a small dehydration building 
at Hercules Powder Co.’s new Belvi- 
dere, N. J., plant blew up, one work- 
man was killed and four injured. A 
new system of constructing powder 
plants prevented the blast from dam- 
aging other buildings . .. Auto makers 
agreed to cut production 20 per cent 
next year in order to speed output of 
armaments. 


* * * 


PEOPLE 

Wendell L. Willkie has returned to 
the practice of law, becoming senior 
partner of an old New York law firm 
which will hereafter be known as 
Willkie, Owen, Otis & Bailey ... ® 
Mrs. Roosevelt recently surpassed her 
own records for long-distance travel. 
After journeying to Dedham, Mass., to 
see her namesake niece, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, married to Edward P. El- 
liott, young English architect, the 
First Lady flew to Beverly Hills, Cal., 
for the marriage of her eldest son, 
James, to Romelle Schneider, his for- 
mer nurse at Mayo Clinic. James was 
divorced last year by his first wife, 
Betsy Cushing Roosevelt ... © Speak- 
ing before the annual meeting in 
Washington of the D. A. R., Neville 
Butler, British Minister, declared that 
democracies “must generate a passion 
for our countries and our liberties no 





International 


British Minister Butler Addressed D. A. R. 


Jess intense than that which Hitler 


has basely kindled in the youth of 
Germany”... @ Dr. Allan Dafoe, who 
brought the Dionne quintuplets into 
the world, underwent a major opera- 
tion in a Toronto, Canada, hospitak.. . 
e Though 12 Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee members declared that Ellison 
D. Smith, Jr., was “essential” to them 
in his job as a committee clerk, a 
Capital draft board thought otherwise. 
Explosive old Senator Ellison D. 
(“Cotton Ed”) Smith lashed the draft 
board as “character assassins willing 
to damn the future of my son to cruci- 


ty me” . © Supreme Court Justice 
Owen Roberts was elected senior 
warden of St. John’s’ Episcopal 


Church, Washington, historic “Church 
of the Presidents.” 


. * + 
FOREIGN 
St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands’ 
4,175 residents are reported to be vot- 
ing on whether to declare allegiance to 
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Vichy or Gen. DeGaulle’s “F 
French” movement. The islan 
French for more than 300 years, «; 
just off the southern coast of N: 
foundland ... @ German officials hay; 
rejected Marshal] Petain’s choice of |): 
Paul Hazard, professor who taught 
America for many years, as rector of 
the University of Paris .<.¢ Frie 
was reported massing troops along t}y 
Ulster frontier, apparently fea: 
British seizure of Irish naval b: 


* * 











































































THE AMERICAS 


Probably half the 15,000 resident 
the city of Colima were killed, injur:« 
or left homeless by an earthquak: 
which shook that Mexican city. 
quake was followed by a _ vole: 
eruption, which set forests afire . 
e The Haitian Congress elected S: 
ator Elie Lescot, Haitian Ministe, 
Washington, as the republic’s | 
President. He will be inaugurated \| 
15... © With the opening of P. 
American Airways’ third weekly s« 
ice down the west coast of S 
America to Santiago, Chile, the en! 
west and east coast of South Am« 
as far south as Buenos Aires is | 
only three days from Washington | | 
American-controlled lines. : 


* 7 


STATES & CITIES 

A West Virginia grand jury has 
dicted state House Speaker Mal 
Arnold and Democratic Floor Le: 
Lester Perry for stealing $105 fron 
state by payroll padding ...e¢ \M 
Texans believe that the race fo: 
Senate seat of the late Senator Mi 
Sheppard will be run between ( 
Lee O’Daniel and Rep. Martin Dies. 
The Texas House endorsed O’Danic! 
for the vacancy ...@ In Washington, 
all records for the Easter Monday exg- F 
rolling on the White House lawn wer 
broken as 53,258 parents and chil: 
swarmed into the grounds for 
traditional fete ...@ The death of : 
convict, a prison guard and an 
sining patrolman resulted when tlre: \ 
convicts at Sing Sing, N. Y., escaped 
from the prison hospital, only t 
recaptured a few hours later. During 
the excitement another convict di: 
a heart attack, 


* * 7 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


More than 35,000 Southwester: 
workers have received pay rea 
averaging about five per cent. [hie) 
applied to» production, pipelin« 
finery and office workers ... @ News- 
paper advertising lineage for the week 
ended March 29 was 18.4 per cent |g! 
er than for the same week last yea!, 
it is estimated ... @ An industry con 
mittee has voted unanimously to su)- 
mit a 37%-cent-per-hour minimu 
wage in the cotton textile indus’) 
for approval to the Wage-Hour A¢- 
ministrator. The wage will cover so” 
200,000 rayon, jute and linen worke's 
besides 400,000 cotton textile workers ; 
...@ The New York Stock Exchan¢ f 
elected 41-year-old Robert L. Sto!! 
member of the Exchange’s “ref 
group, to be chairman, 
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RAILROADS— 


Task of Nation’s Vast Network in Defense & War 


THE United States is much concern- 

ed these days with the role played 
by one important man in the defense 
program. Like many another defense 
worker, he wears a uniform—regula- 
tion overalls, peaked cap and gauntlet 
gloves, For equipment, he carries an 
oil can, a lantern, and a watch that 
must not vary more than 30 seconds a 
week. His name is Casey Jones, and 
he rides in the cab of the locomotive 
which hauls 62 per cent of the na- 
tion’s freight. 

Casey Jones, of course, is a figura- 
live name, in this case used to desig- 
nate the entire railroad industry, He 
is not a real person except to the 
thousands of children who know him 
ind wave to him from-beside the right- 
of-way as the 5:57 roars down the 
rails, coming from some place they 
have never been and going somewhere 
they Jong to go. 

Even if rearmament and aid-to-Brit- 
ain did not involve a marked increase 
in shipping, the rail carriers would re- 
ceive primary attention in any Nna- 
tional defense program because of the 
every-day economic interdependence 
of one area upon the other in mod- 
ern society. Food shipments furnish a 
good example of this. It is estimated 
that the commercial supply of the 

ost perishable of all farm commod- 
ities—fresh fruits and vegetables— 
travels an average of 1,400 miles on 
its way from producers to consumers. 
New York City receives approximate- 

10,000 carloads of fresh fruits and 


Railroads are Vital for Transporting 





vegetables (about one-fifth of its local 
supply) from California -producers 
every year, The food factor alone is 
enough to give rail terminals their 
No. 1 rating as bombing objectives in 
wartime, 


. . . Coordination 


Under our present guns-and-butter 
economy, however, it is important to 
know how well Casey Jones can trans- 
port Uncle Sam’s armament as well as 
his foodstuffs. On May 28th of last 
year, when President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense “to co- 
ordinate and organize the Nation’s re- 
sources of men and material for de- 
fense,” a transportation division was 
set up. This division was charged 
with the responsibility of “watching 
the Nation’s vast network of trans- 
portation lines to see that no vital sup- 
plies of raw materials are cut off from 
the factories and that finished prod- 
ucts move smoothly to cantonments.” 

Another of its responsibilities was 
outlined as that of “acquiring special 
materials.” Ralph Budd, President of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
‘ailroad, was brought to Washington 
as a $l-a-year man to take charge of 
this division of the NDAC. Placed im- 
mediately under his jurisdiction, in 
addition to the railroads, were water- 
ways, pipe lines, air lines, truck lines 
and warehousing facilities, ¢High- 
ways account for about nine per cent 
of the country’s freight traffic, Great 
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Budd Heads Transportation Division 


Lakes 14, other inland waterways 
three, pipe lines 12, and airways a 
fraction of one per cent). 

Meeting defense needs in transpor- 
tation is nof quite the same as in manu- 
facturing. Commissioner Budd pointed 
this out in a recent address. “Looking 
at our industrial expansion,” he said, 
“we see factories being built, reopened, 
expanded, retooled, and otherwise 
prepared for production of war mate- 
rials which are unlike their normal 
output. It is quite understandable how 
these changes and increases in manu- 
facturing would lead to a popular im- 
pression that the transportation facil- 
ities of the country likewise should be 
changed and increased. . . In general, 
transportation for defense is not un- 
like that for ordinary commerce; cars 
loaded with materials for peace and 
war move in the same trains. . , Also, 
transportation for defense is spread 
over the time consumed in the succes- 
sive periods, first of construction, then 
of production, and in many instances, 
such as the building of cantonments 
and munition plants, the daily trans- 
portation load is greater during the 
period of construction than it is after 
completion.” 


.. Traffic Requirements 


It is easy to see, therefore, why one 
of the most important jobs in Mr. 
Budd’s division is to assist in ascer- 
taining future traffic requirements. 
These estimates show that carloadings, 
which totaled 36,353,609 in 1940, will 
show an increase of 9.4 per cent this 
year and 16.9 per cent next year. But 
carloadings in 1940 were only 68.5 
per cent of those in 1926 and 1929, the 
two best years, so the roads should 
have no trouble hauling °42 freight. 
As Mr. Budd put it: “It certainly ap- 
peals to railway men more as a prom- 
ise than asa threat, to be told that 
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they will have to handle about three- 
fourths as much traffic in 1941 as they 
handled in 1929.” 

However, the cumulative per cent of 
increase over 1940 railroad carload- 
ings for the first 13 weeks of this year 
is 14.8 per cent. And during the last 
week of March, the wailroads origin- 
ated a total of 16,502 carloadings of ore 
alone, which was 62.2 per cent better 
than the corresponding week in 1940. 
In that same month, M. J. Gormley, of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
stated that “railroad capacity today is 
limited only by the ability of receivers 
promptly to unload cars and not use 
them for storage purposes.” 


The railroads have already proved 
that they can handle traffic loads great- 
er than those of the 1926 and ’29 peaks, 
should defense orders cause carload- 
ings to soar that high. Test period 
was the fall of 1939, when war orders 
placed in this country after the out- 
break of hostilities in Europe created 
an increase in traffic which had no 
parallel in railway history. But this 
increased traffic, which, in one week 
of October, amounted to 856,289 car- 
loads, was handled by the railroads 
without delay or confusion, and with- 
out using all available equipment. 


. .. World War Experience 


One of the causes of public concern 
for the railroads in defense is histor- 
ical. It has to do with the Govern- 
ment’s operation of the raifroads for 
the 26-month period beginning Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, and ending March 1, 1920. 
Will such a step be necessary this 
time, they wonder? Both the Govern- 
ment and the railroads are doing 
everything possible to make sure that 
it will not. 

In his annual report for 1918, Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, Director General of 
Railroads, enumerated some of the 
causes which led to Federal control 
during our participation in the First 
World War: “Accumulation of export 
freight at North Atlantic terminals. 
... There was no coordination of rail 
and overseas transportation . . .Heavy 
building operations by different 
branches of the Government, the con- 
tractors for which ordered materials 
forwarded far in advance of their 
ability to receive and unload. There 
were, at one time, over 5,000 carloads 
of piling alone for the Hog Island ship- 
yard in excess of its ability to accept. 
... Manufacturers purchased raw ma- 
terials from unusual markets in ex- 
cessive quantities, with the frequent 
result that arrivals were badly bunch- 
ed and unloading was slow and diffi- 
cult .,. The necessity for giving prior- 
ity to shipments of Government freight 
and the lack of a central control, even 
in a single department, to decide upon 
the degrees of importance in priority. 
This had resulted, in many instances, 
through the insistance of some ener- 
getic officer handling a single class of 
material in a preference movement 
being given to freight of minor rela- 
tive importance.” 

During the present conflict there 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Fine Fettle 


For those who have feared that 
President Roosevelt might crack un- 
der the strain of his tremendous re- 
sponsibilities and heavy work, last 
week was reassuring. He did some 
cracking, yes, but it was all wise- 
cracking. 

Light-hearted, in spite of the bad 
news from the Balkans, from Africa, 
and from Moscow, the President re- 
minded his preSs conference of a fig- 
ure of speech he had used in connec- 
tion with the lease-lend proposal. If 
your neighbor’s house were on fire 
and your own house endangered, he 
had said, you wouldn’t offer him $100, 
but would lend him your fire-hose. 





i 


International 


Minister de Kauffmann Was Backed Up 


With a smile, the President revealed 
that in the first list of their urgent 
needs.the British had included the 
item of 900,000 feet of fire-hose. 

Asked about his scheduled spring 
trip to Warm Springs, Ga., the Pres- 
ident replied that German measles had 
broken out there; and though he had 
had that malady long ago, he was not 
sure he was immune now. “How 
would it look in these times,” he asked, 
“if the President of the United States 
came down with German measles?” 
Another quip came in connection with 
the formal appointment of Harry Hop- 
kins as supervisor of the Jease-lend 
program. Someone asked if he was a 
dollar-a-year man, Mr. Roosevelt re- 
plied that Hopkins was a Democrat, 
therefore he couldn’t be a dollar-a- 
year man, since only Republicans 
were rich enough for that. 


But there were plenty of serious 
things for the President to deal with. 
An important one was the backing up 
of the Danish Minister, Henrik de 
Kauffmann, who was repudiated and 
recalled by the Copenhagen govern- 
ment for signing the agre2ment per- 
mitting the United States to fortify 
Greenland and establish bases there. 
Mr. de Kauffmann said he was acting 





for the free government that had a 
pointed him, not the one dominated | 
invading Germans, and he had tf! 
support of his entire staff. The Pres 
ident, through Secretary of State Hu 
held that the Copenhagen regime w. 
“under duress” and assured Mr. 
Kauffmann of his continued recog 
tion as Danish Minister. The Pr: 
ident, upon signing the Congression: 
resolution to the effect that no tran 
fer of territory in the Western Hen 
sphere by non-Americans will be r: 
cognized, remarked that the oth 
American republics had approved i 
advance the negotiation for the Gree: 
land bases. 

With an eye still on foreign devel: 
ments, the President removed fr: 
the designated combat areas the Gu!! 
of Aden, thus permitting America 
vessels, having rounded Africa, 
proceed to the Red Sea and the Su: 
Canal with supplies for the Britis 
This brought up the ticklish subj« 
of American convoys, on which, 
Roosevelt said, orators and writ« 
had wasted many words. He refus: 
to waste any more, but cryptically d 
clared that the Government was 1 
quired by law to protect its mercha 
ships wherever they go, so long 
they do not enter combat zones. A 
on the subject of combat zones, 
proclaimed a state of war betwe: 
Yugoslavia and Hungary, and charg: 
the latter with aggression. 

Acting on what promises to beco. 
the No. 1 problem at home, Presiden! 
Roosevelt created the office of Pric: 
Administration and Civilian Supply * 
prevent “price spiraling, rising cos! 
of living and inflation,” and placed 
its head Leon Henderson, that activ: 
price-fixing official of the OPM. In h 
new office, Henderson combines 
former price stabilization functi: 
with the consumer protection act 
ities of Miss Harriet Elliott, who 
work with him. He announced [': 
main weapon would be “econon 
sanctions” to hold down prices, and 
his first act was to freeze all iron and 
steel prices at the present level. Nex! 
items in order, he said, will be pap: 
textiles, coal, chemicals, building sup- 
plies, machinery and leather, 


Labor: Results 


In 1824 Daniel Webster said: “Labo! 
in this country is independent and 
proud. It has not to ask the patrona:+ 
of capital, but capital solicits the id 
of labor.” As one after another ©! 
the current strikes and threatene( 
strikes have resulted in gains to !! 
industrial workers, it would seem thal 
after more than 100 years, Websters 
words were beginning to make sens 

As a result of arbitration the ' 
skilled steel worker now carries bh« 
$4 more in his weekly pay envelo) 
$29 instead of $25. It begins to ! 
as if soft coal miners, at least in |'' 
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-orth, will receive $7 a day instead 
‘ $6, but whether that will add up to 
<|,400 a year is still a question. The 
iv-day Ford strike, which cost 118,000 
ford workers alone an estimated 8$9,- 
400,000 in pay, won strikers the right 
io union arbitration with management. 
Considerable credit for effecting set- 
tiement of the expensive Ford strike 
is due Michigan’s Governor Murray 
). Van Wagoner. 
he coal strike was still unsettled, 
however, despite agreement on a two- 
,ear contract .by Northern Appala- 
chian bituminous operators and the 
United Mine Workers of America. It 
was believed that miners in the north- 
ern fields would remain on strike until 
satisfactory settlement was made by 
outhern operators, who would be 
sliged to raise pay 40 cents more than 
Northern companies to comply with 
the union’s demand for a uniform 
daily wage throughout the soft coal 
ea. Southern operators asked that 
ihe entire matter be taken out of Con- 
ciliator Steelman’s hands and certified 
to the National Defense Mediation 
Board. Meanwhile, industry began to 
feel the*pinch of coal shortages. 
John L. Lewis, U. M. W. A. leader, 
legraphed Southern operators, who 
had earlier withdrawn from the con- 
ference, proposing that they come to 
New York to resume wage parleys 
with union representatives. He said 
the proposal was made at the request 
f the Federal Government. 
\s the threat of other large strikes 
pended—particularly against Gen- 
il Motors and International Har- 
ster—and a number of lesser strikes 
continued here and there, welcome 
ws came from the West Coast. This 
is the announcement of approved 
zone standards for the entire Pacific 
shipbuilding industry, involving basic 
ige rates, a standard schedule of 
urs, and a guaranty that “there shall 
be no lockouts on the part of the em- 
ployer nor suspension of work on the 
part of the employees.” 
Other newsworthy events on the 
lustrial front included the follow- 


* The House Military Affairs Com- 
ttee decided to engage its own in- 
tigators in an attempt to fix re- 
sibility for some $300,000 worth 
lamage wrought in the Ford Motor 
(ompany’s plants during the strike. 
® In a radio address, in which he 
sented labor’s side of the so-called 
lefense strike” picture, Utah’s Sena- 
Murdock declared that during 1940 
« corporations—United States Steel, 
“cneral Motors, American Telephone 
| Telegraph, Standard Oil Co. of 
v Jersey, Dupont, and General Elec- 
-who together employ approxi- 
ly 904,000 employees, made a total 
' profit of $776,000,000, or an average 
profit of $860 per employee.” 
* In an NBC broadcast, April 15th, 
‘presentative J. William Ditters of 
nsylvania said the nation had lost 
‘0 round numbers 14,000,000 man- 
‘ys by strikes . . . equivalent to the 
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Gov. Van Wagoner Aid Ford Mediation 


man-hours necessary to build 6,000 
pursuit planes, 1,200 bombing planes, 
86 submarines, or 74 destroyers.” 

® Meanwhile, United Automobile 
Workers filed their’ intention to strike 
against General Motors Corporation, 
in accordance with Michigan law re- 
quiring a five-day “cooling off” period. 


Defense: Production 


Speed is the keynote of the defense 
program, especially since the recent 
bad news from abroad, and in spite of 
some scarcities of material and of 
strikes here and there, experts say that 
far greater advance has been made 
than in the first eight months of a 
Similap period in 1917-1918. Mass pro- 
duction is just around the corner. We 
shall be over the worst hump of tool- 
ing up by May or June, it has been 
promised. 

In the matter of airplanes—No. 1 
item in the hurry list—progress con- 
tinues to outstrip expectations, and 
the gain of 28 per cent in the first two 
months of the year has been held and 
increased. With new plants and addi- 
tions to old ones coming into produc- 
tion, it is hard to keep track of the ad- 
vance. And we are making them bet- 
ter. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, of the 








Bishop in The St. Louis Star-Times 


Uncle Sam Poses a Question 





Army Air Corps, exults that the new 
Army bombers are “of higher speed, 
greater weight and bomb carrying ca- 
pacity and longer range than those of 
any other nation.” 

As OPM Director Knudsen com- 
plained at Boston of shortages of 
aluminum, magnesium and tin, a group 
from the National Academy of Sciences 
made a report to his office of possible 
substitutes for the missing metals, men- 
tioning plastics, wood, paper, glass 
and ceramics. Getting ahead of the 
scientists was the Vidal Researéh Cor- 
poration at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
whose bombing plane fuselage, made 
of plastics cooked in a giant tank, 
passed all the material and load tests 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. Brit- 
ish and Canadian experts watched 
with great interest this molded veneer 
plastic structure, suitable for mass 
production. The “cooked” material is 
already being used in making boats 
and other defense items at other 
plants. 


Sharing the air with the new planes 
will be, in time, the proposed “sky 
spies” of the Navy. These are air- 
ships inflated with non-inflammable 
helium, which will float high in the 
air off-shore from the Panama Cana! 
and our principal ports in patrol 
service. The Navy plans to build 48 
of them. 8 

In that pressing matter of the 
“bridge of ships” the Maritime Com- 
mission reports letting contracts for 
200 more of the “ugly duckling” 
emergency freighters, to be added to 
the first 200. As of April 1, a total of 
542 vessels with an estimated 3,029,325 
tons were reported under construc- 
tion. 

Other advances in the defense pro- 
gram included these: 

@ About 75 per cent of steam tur- 
bine production is going into naval 
vessels. 

@ The Labor Division of the OPM 
is pushing its campaign to “farm out 
the work,” and has enlisted the aid of 
the United States Employment Service 
to comb applicants for desired skills. 

e The Army Signal Corps gave 42 
homing pigeons a 10-day training in 
New York City to accustom them to 
city flying. 

©® Army freight transports were put 
into the Pacific trade to bring rubber, 
hemp and charcoal from the Dutch 
East Indies. 


Congress: Defense Minded 


As Congress coasted along, waiting 
for the vacationists to return before 
going into high, activity centered in 
the committees, and the committees 
were mainly concerned with the prog- 
ress of the war and our own measures 
of defense. 

Secretary of War Stimson told a 
Senate committee investigating the de- 
fense program that the emergency 
“may be very prolonged,” and that it is 
uncertain “in what part of North or 
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South or Central America, or even 
possibly other regions” it may be 
necessary to use our forces, The Pres- 
ident had just asked Congress for an 
additional $728,767,000 for the Army, 
most of it for the expansion of the Air 
Corps and for maintenance of the new 
bases acquired from Great Britain, 

Secretary of Navy Knox dealt with 
another phase of defense when he 
appeared before the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee and indorsed the 
phase of the Vinson bill that provides 
for a compulsory cooling-off period 
in defense labor disputes. “We are 
now in the midst of the decisive 
period-of this present World War,” he 
declared, and with “a considerable 
element in America trying to sabotage 
our effort for national defense” he 
warned of “grave peril” for the coun- 
try. While urging reliance on public 
opinion, the Secretary also indorsed 
the bill’s provision for “freezing” the 
present status of open and closed 
shops—as was done in the First World 
War. He also favored legislation to 
permit the Naval Academy to turn out 
graduates in three years instead of 
four, until 1945. On the day Knox 
testified, the Senate passed and sent 
to the White House a bill to increase 
the enlisted strength of the Navy from 
191,000 to 232,000, with authority to 
the President to raise it to 300,000 in 
case of emergency. It further provided 
for a steady increase up to 532,500 by 
1947. 

Another witness @alled on the de- 
fense situation declined to talk, This 
was J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, 
who knows more about subversive 
activities than the Dies committee, 
which continues to make charges of 
Communist sabotage. Mr. Hoover said 
his work was of such confidential 
character that to make it public would 
be fatal to the Bureau’s usefulness. 
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Americana— 

Magic: “That will give you keen eye- 
sight,” said a gypsy girl to L. C. Gibson 
of Seattle as she put her hands on his 
eyelids. She repeated the same ritual 
on his hips to prevent rheumatism and, 
incidentally, to take $10 from his 
wallet. 

Pull: George H. Reed, park director 
at Lynchburg, Va., says “it must be 
political pull” that makes the cherry 
blossoms in Washington open before 
those in Lynchburg. 

Percentage: Gage county (Nebraska) 
Treasurer Earl Mudge opened a letter 
recently to find $4.30 plus interest 
totaling $14.35 for 36 years on a 1905 
tax assessment that had never been 
paid. 

Costly: A colored woman who had 
received a three-cent check for par- 
ticipation in the A. A. A. farm pro- 
gram was told at a Greenville, S. C., 
bank it would cost her 10 cents to 
cash it. She appealed to the county 
agent. He gave her three pennies for 
the check. 
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WAR ABROAD 





Orient: Neutrality Pact 


Nothing so disturbing, or causing so 
much contradictory comment, has 
marked the course of war this year as 
the Russo-Japanese “neutrality” pact, 
sprung upon a surprised world at Mos- 
cow on Easter Sunday. 

Japan’s foreign minister, Yosuke 
Matsuoka, and Russia’s Premier Molo- 
toff put their signatures to a short 
treaty, by which each nation prom- 
ised to respect the other’s “territorial 
integrity and inviolability,” and to 
“observe neutrality for the duration of 
the conflict” in case the other becomes 
involved in a war with a third power. 
It was another non-aggression pact, 
but this time between nations which 
had been enemies for 50 years, and 
which were actually at war no more 
than a year and a half ago. 

Memories flew back to that treaty 
of August 24, 1939, between Russia and 
Germany which launched the attack 





Matsuoka Signed for Japan 


on Poland. Did this mean the starting 
of a new war move? It was generally 
so interpreted. The treaty assuring 
peace on the Manchukuoan border was 
held to be Japan’s first step in a long- 
contemplated invasion of the British 
and Dutch colonies in the Southern 
Pacific—and possibly of the Philip- 
pines. s 

On the other hand, Prince Konoye, 
Japanese premier, had just reiterated 
that Japan’s policy in the South Pacific 
was “purely economic and peaceful,” 
and that she would refrain from force 
in that area. He added that he did not 
expect Japanese-American relations to 
get any worse. Experts, too, held that 
Japan would not risk withdrawing her 
250,000 troops from along the Man- 
chukuoan border while they were still 
faced with double that number of Rus- 
sian soldiers in Outer Mongolia, 

Since two nations do not make a 
trade or a treaty unless both expect to 
gain something by it, the most puz- 
zling question that arose was, What 





does Russia expect to get out of it 
Japan had been seeking the non-ag 
gression pact for some time, but Ru: 
sia had long held out, while .contin 
ing to send material aid to the fighti: 
Chinese. Germany had also been r: 
ported urging such-a pact, in order { 
encourage the Japanese to fall up: 
the British and Americans in the Fa 


East. What had changed Stalin’s mind? 


Some believed he wanted to appeas 
the conquering Nazis and continue t 
pick up crumbs in the wake of the 


conquests, and at the same time to en- 


courage more war among the great 
powers—away from Russia. Others 
thought it proof of Russia’s alarm at 
the course of events in the Balka 
which had brought the Germans nea 
er Soviet territory and threatened | 
put in their possession the Darda 
elles, Russia’s outlet to the Medit 
ranean. It would mean Stalin sough! 
to secure his Siberian flank in case hy 
were forced to oppose Hitler. 





international 


Molotoff Did Likewise for Russia 


While the development appeared 
grave to most American officials, with 
the American fleet in the danger zon 
of the South Pacific, Secretary of Stat 
Hull in cautious language, belittled 
the new agreement. He stated that i! 
reflected a situation which had existed 
between the two countries for so! 
time, and therefore came as no suI- 
prise, He said the significance of t! 
pact “could be over-estimated.” 

Of all the peoples affected by the 
new treaty—and the effect may be 
world-wide—the ones most disturbed 
and dejected were the Chinese. The! 
was nothing in the pact relative 
the very valuable aid Russia had bee” 
giving to China, but the Chinese feared 
that by a secret clause Russia had 
promised to discontinue such help 
The fear was all the greater because 
of the recent rift between Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Chinese Communists. 
Though the dispute had apparent’) 
been settled, it was reported that |! 
had made Stalin very angry. The Ch'- 
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nese fear that Stalin will withdraw 
his support from the war, and at the 
same time seek to extend the Com- 
munist influence and control over a 
larger portion of China. This fear was 
at least partly dissipated by a reported 
promise from Moscow that material 
aid to struggling China would be 
continued. 


... Battle of Greece 


Past fabled Mt. Olympus, whose 
peak on spring evenings sometimes 
slows With unearthly light long after 
the red Macedonian plains are dark, 
swirled the mobile armies of Adolf 
Hitler’s blitzkrieg. From Olympus the 
ancient Greek gods looked down, or 
took part in men’s wars. But as the 
sattle of the Balkans became the Bat- 
tle of Greece, it appeared that it 
would be decided not by gods, but by 
one of the oldest rules of war—that 
the army with the best plans and 
training, the most men and the best 
equipment would win. 

Hitler’s Palm Sunday invasion of 
the Balkans struck at Greece and Yu- 
goslavia simultaneously. It was a 
crack in the Yugoslavia’s Vardar Val- 
ley defense which permitted German 
panzer divisions to roll into Greece 
and take Salonika. And it was Yugo- 
slavia, encircled on all sides by Axis 
states, save for a small piece of Greek 
border, which went down first under 
the German onslaught. 

Steel fingers of the German army 
sliced through the valleys, cutting the 
Yugoslav armies off from each other. 
The Italians, brave again now they 
were facing a foe already almost over- 

helmed, nibbled ‘off pieces on the 
ltalian-Yugoslav border, and cut from 
orthern Albania to meet the Germans. 
rhe Hungarians, who, four months 
go, signed a treaty of peace and eter- 

il friendship with Yugoslavia, seized 

ree areas along their border. As the 
Germans took Zagreb, capital of Cro- 

i, Dr. Ante Pavelitch and “Gen.” 
Sladko Kvaternik, two formerly exiled 





terrorists, proclaimed a_ separatist 
Croatian state. 
Within 10 days, the Germans had 


taken Belgrade and claimed Sarajevo, 


where King Peter and Premier Simo- 
h had reportedly set up a tempo- 
rary capital. At places the Serbs con- 
ued to fight savagely and recklessly. 
they reported drives into Albania as 
‘ar as Durazzo, and for brief periods 
iptured positions near Skoplje. But 
during the second week after the in- 
ion, even Yugoslavia’s allies in Lon- 
idmitted that there was no more 

Slavian army—only guerilla units 
ging fiercely to the Dalmatian 
‘tline and the mountains of Bosnia, 
zegovina and Montenegro. 

Greece, the war story was the 
id one of the Greeks and British try- 
+ to find a line on which they could 
‘and and dam the persistent, probing 
‘low of the mobile German armies. 
After the Germans took Salonika, the 
defense line had arched from below 


WAR ABROAD 





Salonika to the Greek-Yugoslavian- 
Albanian frontier, then south along the 
line of Greek advance in Albania, 
When the Germans burst through Bi- 
tolj (Monastir) Pass to take Florina, 
in northern Greece, the whole defense 
line had to swing south, with Mt. 
Olympus as its eastern pivot. 

The Germans boasted that the Brit- 
ish were already evacuating in a “Dun- 
kerque-like retreat.” Apparently, the 
Germans had been anticipating. The 
British command refused to guess 
when Sir Henry Wilson, conqueror of 
Cyrenaica, might feel compelled to 
evacuate from Greece. But as the 
Germans boasted, they were locked 
with the British and Greeks in a huge 
battle along a 150-mile line. Some 
German divisions drove past Mt. Olym- 
pus as far as Larissa, important rail 
center, while other German and Ital- 
ian troops pushed from the north and 
west. It appeared likely that if the 
British made any last stand in Greece, 
it might be along a line from the-Gulf 
of Arta to the Bay of Lamia. In the 
mountains at Lamia is a pass called 
Thermopylae, where, in 480 B. C., 300 
Spartans bravely but vainly held off 
Xerxes’ army. 





.. . Africa in Reverse 


A few weeks ago when 70,000 Ger- 
man troops were reported in Tripoli- 
tania, Libya, London pooh-poohed the 
rumor. When German mechanized 
units brushed British patrols out of El 
Agheila, then swept into Bengazi, Lon- 
don said the Axis victories were super- 
ficial, a diversion from the Balkan 
war to which many veterans of Libya 
had been shipped. In Libya, the Brit- 
ish insisted, they were “withdrawing 
to choose their battleground.” 

But the German panzer units swept 
on eastward, over the same course the 
British had taken west, but faster— 
from Bengazi to Derna, around To- 
bruk, where a British force held out, 


. 
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British Tanks Roll Through a Grecian Town Toward Battle Lines 


to Bardia, then across the Egyptian 
border to Solum. The British drove 
in just under two months from Sidi 
Barrani to Bengazi: the Germans made 
the return trip in 10 days. 

Commented the Evening Standard, 
condemning like other London papers, 
the government’s “ostrich policy” of 
belittling defeats in Libya: “This is no 
diversion. It is a well-prepared blow 
for a_ glittering prize—to over-run 
Egypt, stand astride Suez and seize 
Alexandria, the key to all British 
power in the Mediterranean and the 
Balkans.” 

The British defeats in Libya have 
differed in one respect from the Ital- 
ian, The British lost only about 2,000 
prisoners, against the some 150,000 
lialians captured. But among the Brit- 
ish prisoners were three top strate- 
gists, Lieut. Gen. Sir Richard O’Con- 
nor, one of General Wavell’s right- 
hand men; Lieut. Gen. Philip Neame 
and Maj. Gen. M. D. Gamier-Perry, a 
tank expert. By an “extraordinary 
piece of bad luck,” their car was 
slowed down one night by a stalled 
British truck convoy, just as a Ger- 
man motorcycle patrol arrived on the 
scene. In best Chicago gangland style, 
the Germans flourished their “tommy 
guns” and “put the snatch” on the 
three generals. 

Some observers believe that one 
reason Hitler began his Balkan cam- 
paign was in hopes of draining Brit- 
ish manpower from Libya, thus weak- 
ening it for a German attack. For to 
seize Alexandria, big fleet base, and 
Suez would be a greater victory than 
capturing all Yugoslavia and Greece 
(as he may do, anyway). With Alex- 
andria and Suez in German hands, the 
Mediterranean would become Hitler’s 
lake; while the French African @mpire 
would fall completely under Hitler’s 
thumb, giving him Atlantic ports 
across from South America. 

General Wavell was reported to 
have ordered a stand made at Mersa 
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Matruh—the railhead from which the 
British drive started last December. 
As the British apparently slowed the 
African blitz near Solum, it seemed 
that the Germans might face a difficult 
supply job. Between Sicily and Trip- 
oli the British sank an entire Axis con- 
voy of five freighters and three de- 
stroyers. 

The fast-moving Axis forces were 
estimated at some 100,000 to 120,000, 
spearheaded by two or three heavy 
panzer divisions, If they are halted 
in the desert near Mersa Matruh, the 
British will have time to bring up re- 
inforcements from Italian East Africa. 
As the first of the “little rains” pat- 
tered on Ethiopia, the Duke of Aosta 
and his fleeing remnant army were re- 
ported dickering for surrender terms. 


ee 


... Britain: Reprisal 


When the British raided Berlin a 
few weeks ago, ruining many historic 
buildings in the city’s center, German 
authorities promised to retaliate “a 
hundred-fold.”. They did—with the 
worst raid on London so far during 
the war. The night before, hundreds 
of German raiders had battered Bel- 
fast and other North Ireland towns in 
the first big raid there. 

The R. A. F., on the other hand, 
spent most of its time raiding the bases 
of German seapower—Brest, where 
two German battleships have appar- 
ently been damaged; Merignac, French 
base for the big Focke-Wulfe bomb- 
ers that attack British convoys; and 
the Borkum seaplane base. To Britain 
the Battle of the Atlantic, which cost 
a weekly average of 98,000 tons of 
shipping during March, was still the 
most important. 

For, said Winston Churchill, wel- 
coming the “loan” of 10 American 
revenue cutters: “Once we have gain- 
ed the Battle of the Atlantic and are 
sure of the constant flow of American 
supplies ... then, however far Hitler 
may go or whatever new millions he 
may Jap in misery, we, who are armed 
with the sword of retributive justice, 
shal] be on his track.” 

Britons, writhing under German air 
raids, were cheered to learn that the 
first of the four-motored Boeing “fly- 
ing fortresses” had arrived in Eng- 
land after a record-breaking Atlantic 
hop. These planes, with a range of 
2.450 miles and a working altitude of 
27,000 to 30,000 feet, will help carry 
the same medicine back to all parts of 
Germany. They are part of the 46 
four-motored planes released to Brit- 
ain several] months ago. 
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War Sidelights— 


@ In a German air raid on London 
a bomb tore out the whole side of an 
apartment, leaving a man in a bath 
tub exposed to public view. When a 
crowd gathered he called: “Please turn 
your heads, ladies, while I descend. We 
might as well preserve the decencies.” 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Gus Kahnis, who run 

a restaurant in Winchester, Va., have 

14 relatives in the Greek armed forces. 
a 
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Better Farm Wages 


The farm laborer, “the hired man,” 
usually considered about the lowest 
worker in the economic scale, is now 
having his inning, too. With manufac- 
turing and construction industries at- 
tracting workers from al] ranks, and 
with the armed forces at a new 20-year 
peak, there are fewer farm workers 
on the job. And with the efforts to 
increase pork, dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts they are more in demand, The 
result is higher wages for the farm 
laborer. 


It is the old situation of supply and 
demand. The ratio of supply to de- 
mand is the lowest for any April since 
1919, according to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the Agricultural 


Random Statistics 


CCORDING to a recent estimate, 

if the price of a loaf of bread 
is 8.3 cents, the retailer gets 1.6 
cents, the baker 4.6 cents, the miller 
0.6 cents, the wheat broker 0.1 cents, 
the farmer 1.1 cents, and transpor- 
tation requires 0.3 cents ...e Of 
the 2,500,000 residents of the Amer- 
ican colonies, it is estimated that 
325,000 fought in our Revolutionary 
War. At the same ratio, we would 


have an army of 17,000,000 today. 


However, many colonials were 
under arms only a few weeks or 
months, compared to the year’s 
training now required . . . @ Molds 
and bacteria which attack foods 
levy a toll estimated at more than 
$100,000,000 a year . @ Cash 
income from farm marketings per 
U. S. farm during 1940 ranged from 
$4,738 in California to $387 in Ala- 
bama . . @ The temperature of 
the desert surface in Libya some- 
times goes as high as 175 degrees. 


Department. The general level of 
farm wage rates, it reported, was up 
14 points for the first quarter of 1941 
—an increase about seven times as 
sharp as the normal seasonal rise, The 
average farm wage, without board, 
for the whole country was $1.70 a 
day on April 1. The pay ranged from 
$3.15 a day in New England to less 
than $1.00 a day in South Atlantic 
states. 


But, as yet, there has been no labor 
shortage on the farm. The total of 
hired farm workers on April 1 was 
2,129,000, of Which nearly a half-mil- 
lion were added since the first of the 
year. This represents an increase of 
some 16,000 over last year’s total. 
Probably one explanation of the fact 
that there is no shortage is the elas- 
tic labor supply known as family 
workers—those who work on farms 
without regular wages. They consti- 
tute by far the larger number. The 
last count of the unpaid workers, in- 
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cluding the owners and operato: 
showed the totaleat. 7,585,000. Th 
means that with hired laborers ther 
are now 9,714,000 persons employe: 
on farms. And there is an active de- 
mand for more, especially in tl. 
Northern industrial regions, where «: 
many have been drawn to factories 





Cost of Living Up 

The Government, fearful of the firs! 
steps toward inflation, has been wate))- 
ful and active in keeping prices from 
starting on an upward spiral, It has 
pleaded, cajoled and_threatene:|: 
through the OPM it has put a ceiling 
to prices in certain important meta 
and doubled the watch on consumer: 
interests. On the other hand, the G: 
ernment has encouraged higher pric: 
for farm products, and has put a pric: 
floor under certain food items 
which a shortage was feared. 

The result, however, has not be: 
what the Government sought. For « 
slow but general rise of prices has 
been noted.. The general level o/ 
wholesale prices, according to th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, is now a! 
the highest level in more than thre: 
years. The Bureau also has an index 
covering 28 basic commodities, havi: 
for base the average pre-war prices 0! 
August, 1939. This sensitive inc: 
rose only 5.5 per cent the first yea: 
of the war. But since last August i! 
has registered an advance of 37.4 per 
cent, the biggest increases being in 
certain imported articles, which ros: 
44.4 per cent. t 

Such food articles as pork, butte: 
and eggs naturally rose with the G: 
ernment’s encouragement. Flour, po- 
tatoes, beans, peas, rice and raisins 
also have advanced. Men’s and boys’ 
clothing has been marked up fron 
$1.50 to $2.50 a suit, with the prospects 
of these increases being doubled. Ari) 
afd Navy demands for fabrics for 
uniforms explain most of that. Sti! 
fer taxes and higher labor costs hav: 
also had their effect. There has a!s 
been a recent advance in such hard 
ware items as tinware, scissors, brack- 
ets, wire, screws, nuts and hinges 

—V0.—_> 


Briefs 


@ Life insurance payments to policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries for t! 
first two months of this year totaled 
$455,527,000, equivalent to $7,721.00! : 
day. The daily rate increase over | 
year was 5.8 per cent. 


@ The per capita income of 
District of Columbia, $1,179, is 
largest in the United States. © 
necticut ranks second with $818, and 
New York third, with $816. Lowes 
Mississippi, with $198. The average 
the nation in 1940, according t the 


National Industrial Conference Boa’, 
was $546. 
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Chemical Meeting 


Man today lives in a chemical world, 
created and kept moving by a few 
thousand specialists. In the United 
States, where the chemical civilization 
is reaching its height, the high priests 
of the chemical cult meet semi-an- 
nually at conventions of the American 
Chemical Society, At the Society’s 
10ist meeting, held recently in St. 
Louis, these were among the things the 
chemists discussed: 

Marrow Acids: Dogs crack bones 
for their marrow, and people tend to 
gnaw bones, if they have no guests 
for dinner. Rightly so, said Dr. Harry 
N. Holmes, of Oberlin College. For 
marrow, which Nature values so high- 
ly that she hides it deep, produces the 
disease-combating white blood cells. 
Dr, Holmes, president-elect of the So- 
ciety, reported that he had isolated 
from animal marrow two alcohols— 
baty! and chimyl—which may be re- 
sponsible for the production of white 
corpuscles. Used experimentally on 
mice, they have stimulated white cell 
production. The alcohols had previ- 
ously been thought to exist only in 
shark livers. 

Tobacco Fragrance: In breeding 
the rank, dark resins out of tobacco, 
most of the fragrance has been re- 
moved also, said Dr. William D. Turn- 
er and Gabriel Goldstein, of New York. 
These mild tobaccos then have arti- 
ficial flavoring added. The chemists 
reported that they could take the 
heapest, darkest grade of tobacco, ex- 
tract both the fragrance and the resins, 
ind put only the fragrance back in, 

Butter Sulfanilamide: Most war 
‘ripples of 1914-1918 lost their legs 
ind arms from amputation to stop in- 
fection. Sulfanilamide and its cousins 
will mean fewer cripples from this 
war, declared Dr. M. L. Crossley, of 
American Cyanamid Company. But 
doctors still face a problem of how to 
inject sulfanilamide into the blood 





International 


Dr. Weidlein Stressed Raw Materials 


stream during an emergency. Most so- 
lutions in which sulfanilamide will 
dissolve are too alkaline for the blood. 
Dr, Crossley reported that sulfanila- 
mide can be mixed with a fatty acid 
of butter, in a combination known as 
N-butanoylsulfanilamide. Injected in- 
to the blood, the fatty acid is split off 
by the liver and kidneys and the sul- 
fanilamide released. 

Flame of Life: The Society’s $1,000 
Lilly award went to Dr. David Ritten- 
berg of Columbia University Medical 
School for his use of heavy atoms of 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, carbon 
and sulfur to reveal fundamental new 
knowledge of metabolism, the basic 
life mechanism by which cells are 
built up and broken down, Using these 
“tagged” atoms, Dr. Rittenberg found 
that the chemical composition of cells 
is constant, “but the individual mole- 
cules change.” In mice, he found that 
“one-half of all the fatty acids was 
newly-formed within seven days and 
an equivalent amount destroyed.” He 
compared the “flame of life” to that in 
a bunsen burner: “An examination of 
any portion of it shows it to be con- 
stant in chemical composition. But 
the molecules comprising it change 
from instant to instant. It is kept in 
this stationary state by the balance of 
the rates of the various chemical re- 
actions.” 

Chemistry and War: The chemical 
division of OPM plans to provide suffi- 
cient raw materials to operate every 
munitions plant at full capacity 24 
hours a day, reported Dr, Edward R. 
Weidlein, director of Pittsburgh’s Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Research. 
“We would not make much progress 
in either a defensive or offensive war 
without the necessary raw materials,” 
said Dr, Weidlein, adding that nitro- 
gen was the most serious problem 
faced by OPM’s chemical! group. The 
three new nitrogen plants under con- 
struction take from 18 months to two 
years to build. “If conditions become 
serious,” said Dr. Weidlein, “it may be 
necessary to curtail the use of nitro- 
gen for industrial and certain agricul- 
tural uses.” 


Glass Without Silica 


Making glass without some form of 
silica, usually sand, is almost as 
strange as would be making steel with- 
out iron. But, for a year, Eastman 
Kodak Company has been doing it. 
The fact, however, slipped out only 
when Eastman released its annual 
stockholders’ report. The new glass 
is important in defense work. 

Instead of silica, Eastman uses three 
other elements for their new glass— 
tungsten, tantalum and the rare metal- 
lic substance, lanthanum. From these 
is created a glass which bends light 
more than has previously been possi- 
ble. In a camera lens this means that 
without reducing shutter speed, a 





Science Facts 


A= the some 250,000 stars of 
known spectrum, there are less 
than 100 of the type known as Wolf- 
Rayert stars—stars of high temper- 
ature surrounded by rapidly ex- 
panding atmospheres ...e A 
new insecticide may some day soon 
be produced commercially from the 
Thunder God vine. For centuries 
Chinese farmers have used its bark 
to make an insect-killing powder to 
protect their crops. Now the Agri- 
culture Department is experiment- 
ing with it here . . . e To be heard 
by man, sound waves pass through 
a membrane (the ear drum), bones 
(hammer, anvil and stirrup), the 
fluid of the inner ear, then a jelly- 
like substance, and finally through 
some 35,000 small hairs. The final 
translation of sound waves into 
nervous impulses occurs in Corti’s 
organ, a group of some 25,000 cells, 
each attached to a nerve and each 
having 12 to 15 fine hairs protrud- 
ing from it. The hairs project into 
the jelly, which is separated by a 
thin membrane from the fluid of 
the inner ear. 


wider area can be photographed, and 
that the picture will be sharper over 
the entire area. 

Eastman credits Dr. G. W. Morey, of 
the U. S. Geophysical Laboratory, with 
the original idea; on which the com- 
pany has been working for seven 
years. The public is not likely to 
benefit directly from the discovery 
until the present defense crisis is over. 
None of the old formulas for making 
lenses from silica glass apply to the 
new glass, For it the entire lens sys- 
tem has to be recomputed. At present, 
says Eastman, “application of the new 
glass to optical equipment for defense 
is the most important consideration.” 

EE 


Capsules 


q He has developed a powerful 
astringent from persimmons, to com- 
bat pyorrhea, reports Dr. George W. 
Carver, famed Negro scientist of Tus- 
kegee Institute. The persimmon grows 
wild in profusion in the South, 


@ Because man’s jaw appears to be 
growing shorter, he will eventually 
lose the third molar, or wisdom tooth, 
predicted Dr. A. P. Williams, of Louis- 
ville, at a dental meeting. Dr. Williams 
said prehistoric man had four molars 
against our three. 


@ Food and Drug Administration 
officials are seizing all supplies of a 
drug, ammonia hydrogen sulphide, 
used for heatless hair curling, The 
action was taken after the drug was 
held responsible for the poison death 
of an Atlanta, Ga., woman, who had 
apparently absorbed the poison 
through her scalp while undergoing 
treatment in a beauty parlor. In a 
test in Food & Drug laboratories, the 
drug killed a rabbit one hour after it 
had been applied to its skin. Cosmetics 
have been under the Food & Drug 
Law only two years, an insufficient 
time to check on all cosmetics. 
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RELIGION 


’ 
Pope’s Plea 
For we have not here a lasting city, 
but we seek one that is to come. 


To this verse in the 13th chapter of 
the Book of Hebrews, Pope Pius XII 
called the attention of listeners the 
world over in his Easter message 
broadcast from the Vatican. “In this 
vale of tears there is no lasting city, 
no eternal fatherland,” he said. The 
words contained special significance 
for residents of London, Coventry, 
Berlin, Belgrade, and many another 
city where civilian non - combatants 
have become the victims of modern at- 
tack from a material heaven. 

Of ominous future significance were 
the Pope’s words imploring “the bel- 
ligerent powers to abstain from the 
use of still more homicidal instru- 
ments of warfare.” Observers fa- 
miliar with the Vatican’s wide sources 
of information feared the Pope’s refer- 
ence was to intended use of poison gas. 


Yawning in Church 


Apparently the best way to keep 
from yawning in church is to concen- 
trate your attention upon the pastor— 
unless, perchance, that worthy should 
himself begin to yawn. 

Not just idle talk but real scientific 
‘gospel’, this advice is based upon a 
research study conducted among 
church-goers by psychology students 
in Dr. Joe E. Moore’s classes at George 
Peabody College, Nashville. Grad- 
uate students sat among congregations 
at church services of various denomi- 
nations and simulated yawns from 
time to time. They found that morn- 
ing congregations responded with 10 
real yawns for every 15 imitations, 
while at evening services it took 20 
decoys to bring on 11 real ones. 

In a recent address before the South- 
ern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, Dr. Moore said that science 
had never established any relationship 
between yawning and fatigue and that 
this particular social sin is apparently 
committed as the result of visual or 
auditory stimuli. But what brings on 
the first yawn was not disclosed. 

I Ra A ss He 


Moral Rearmament 


China built a big thick wall; 
France the Maginot. 

We must find a new defense, 
That none can overthrow. 





So begins the first stanza of “You 
Can Defend America,” the song fea- 
tured in a booklet of the same title 
recently issued (for 10c a copy) under 
the auspices of the Moral Rearmament 
movement, an outgrowth of Dr. Frank 
Buchman’s Oxford Group. The “new 
defense” suggested is a spiritual work- 
ing together which shall originate in 
the homes of America and spread on a 
moral profit-sharing basis to pervade 
every’ aspect of our national economy. 
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Pius XII Against “Homicidal Instruments” 


In a foreword of commendation, Gen. 
John J. Pershing writes: “This little 
book is aptly titled “You Can Defend 
America.” No patriotic citizen can read 
it without feeling its inspiration. None 
can fail fully to indorse its ultimate 
objective—the preservation of our 
precious heritage. It invokes the prin- 
ciples of good citizenship and the spirit 
of ’76 and 717 in this new emergency 
confronting our great democracy. How 
-ach of us can do his part in the home, 
in industry, in every walk of life, is in- 
dicated clearly and forcefully. I com- 
mend its message to every American.” 

a 


Briefs 


@ Pearl and: Benjamin Mason, Phil- 
adelphia Negro couple whose $2.50 
ticket won $150,000 in the Irish sweep- 
stakes, have opened a $100,000 slum- 
clearance project for Negroes in the 
Quaker city. 


@ Conscientious objectors who go 
to work camps instead of Army camps 
are required to pay $420 to defray 
board and other expenses. But pacific 
churches are assuring the funds for 
those lacking the money. 


Sermonette 


~ HRISTIANITY is a way of life. 
b It has its.ideals, its policies, 
its philosophy. Christianity thriv- 
ed and spread rapidly in those cen- 
turies when it was led by flaming 
prophets like Paul, St. Augustine, 
St. Francis, Martin Luther, John 
Wesley. These leaders combined 
high ability and great intellectual 
capacity with passionate emotional 
devotion to the causes they incar- 
nated. Their followers became as 


passionately devoted as they and 
the result was a revival of religion. 
While we have many strong pro- 
ponents of democracies and govern- 
mental humanitarianism, we have 


no flaming prophets to compare 
with these zealots. Before we can 
meet the menace of Fascism we 
must have an evangelistic zeal for 
democracy. 
Rev. Dr. Allen E. Claxton 
Broadway Methodist Temple, 
New York City. 








POETRY CORNER 


London 


Old London’s time-encrusted walls 
Are lent the work of human hands. 

What man has fashioned for us falls: 
What God has breathed into us stand. 





What if the splendour of the past 
Is shattered into dust, we raise 

A monument that shall outlast 
Even the Abbey’s spell of days. 


On broken stones we set out feet 
And raise proud heads that all may sec 
Immortal in each little street, 
The soul of its integrity. 
A. A. Milne 
(Reprinted from the London Times) 
ee 


Fallen Pride 
Fashions come, and fashions go— 
In clothes, and cars, and radio; 
But worst of all fads on the air 
Is the pesky questionnaire. 


They call it an exciting game; 
Perhaps—to some—but just the same 
To me, it’s just another chance 

To expose my ignorance. 


It puts me in an awful stew 

To spell or locate Timbuctoo; 

I don’t know why the roosters* crow, 
Nor the maiden name of So-and-So. 


How far, I wonder, to the moon? 
And what on earth’s an octoroon? 

In school I used to be a whiz, 

And passed with honors every quiz; 


But, now, my pride and self-esteem 
Have had a jolt—for it would seem 
My I. Q. must rate very low 
Since wits are judged by radio. 

Dora Hiser Brake 
Petersburg, W. Va. 


a 
What Have We Done Today? 


We shall do much in the years to come, 
But what have we done today? 

We shall give our gold in a princely su: 
But what did we give today? 

We shall lift the heart and dry the te: 

We shall plant a hope in the place of fe: 

We shall speak the words of love and che: 
But what did we speak today? 


We shall be so kind in the afterwhile, 
But what have we been today? 

We shall bring each lonely life a smil 
But what have we brought today? 
We shall give to truth a grander birth 
And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 


We shall feed the hungering souls of earth, 


But whom have we fed today? 


We shall reap such joys in the by and } 
But what have we sown today? 

We shall build us mansions in the sky, 
But what have we built today? 

*Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 

But here and now—do we do our task? 

Yes, this is the thing our souls must as 
“What have we done today?” 

J. M. Nead 
Pasadena, Cal. 
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Getting Things Straight 
When papers get things all mixed uj 
I let my judgment wait: 
The PATHFINDER will be along 
And give it to me straight. 
To miss a week would make me sor‘ 
So here’s three bucks for five years m« 


E. A. Blakesie) 


Oakland, Cal. 
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SPORTS 
Play Ball! 


Baseball, our great national pastime, 
has furnished millions of Americans 
iny hours of fun and relaxation. 
Last week it again took the stage at 
most appropriate time to supply 
happy diversion from the serious busi- 
ess of rearmament. With Europe’s 
war spreading alarmingly and Amer- 
is concern over it growing pro- 
portionately, the familiar cry, “Play 
Ball!” that rang out in eight major 
league cities was real music to most 

f the nation. 

According to tradition, the 1941 base- 
ball season was officially opened at 
\Washington’s Griffith Stadium. At this 
ceremonial curtain-raiser President 
Roosevelt paused in his work to throw 
out the first ball and to see, along with 
32.000 other fans, the New York 
Yankees -blank the Washington Nat- 
ionals 3-0, Though his team lost, Clark 
Calvin Griffith, 71-year-old boss of the 
Nationals and the man who gave base- 
ball the term “national pastime,” seem- 
| well pleased with his 30th consecu- 
ve opening show. 

The day following this ceremonial 
ening, all 16 major league teams 
wung into action in the other big 
‘ague cities. More than 227,000 base- 
ill-starved fans attended these open- 
ig contests and baseball fever was 
‘ported running high. Widespread 
uublic interest in spring training 
imps and in exhibition and opening 
cames, it was said, indicated that at- 
iendance records will be smashed this 
vear in both leagues. Thanks to fat 
defense pay envelopes, more than 10,- 
10,000 persons are expected to see the 
eason’s games, while millions more 
listen in on the radio. 

As the various clubs thus began 
lrumming away at each other in what 
were predicted to be close flag races, 
he dopesters began speculating on 
‘ outcome, as follows: The World 
hampion Cincinnati Reds are going 
’ hang on to the National League 
bunting, and the New York Yankees 

re the American League favorites. (If 

* Reds repeat, it will be their third 

ight). However, stiff opposition 

r the Reds is expected to come from 

Brooklyn Dodgers and the St. Louis 
Cardinals, In the American League 

‘ Cleveland Indians and the Detroit 
ligers are figured to have the best 

ince to stop the Yankees. At any 

*, these predictions seem to indi- 
cate thrilling three-team battles in 
both leagues. 





Y 





Sports Briefs 


“Mike” Jacobs was reported dicker- 
¢ with Clark Griffith to rent Griffith 
lium for a Joe Louis-Buddy Baer 
‘itle match in the Capital City in 
'y .. . © Cornelius Warmerdam set 
new pole yault world record of 15 
‘eet and % inches in the Stanford Uni- 
versity meet, 





THERE'S A JOB 
FOR US, MEANIES. 
WHEN WE GET THROUGH, 


MAKE HER REAL MAD/ 
CRITICIZE HER HAT! ASK 
HER IF SHE THINKS HER 

FACE IS A BARN--- 
THERE'S ENOUGH PAINT 
ON IT! 


A IRRITABLE-- Sas 
WHAT 
OF IT! 


ha, THOSE YOUNG LOVERS 
im, WON'T EVEN SPEAK 
TO EACH OTHER. 





ALL RIGHT, ALL RIGHT! 
I'LL SWITCH TO POSTUM, 
TOMORROW! I HOPE 


MY FAULT IT HAVE 
INDIGES TION 


WELL, BUT SHE'S 

IT'S YOUR THROUGH, 

OWN EH? TELL HER 
SHE WAS 


THE DOCTOR ¥ 
TOLD YOU 
COFFEE ato DMs 4 a. || 
NERVES oS | 
WAS GIVING Wet Ve Ne M) 
YOU |INDi- “gi we 

GESTION. HE 

TOLD YOU To ¥ 

QUIT DRINKING f 





YOU KNOW, HENRY-- 
YOU HAVE JUST 
ABOUT THE SWEET- 


IT'S THANKS TO You, ANGEL. \ 2NEVER MIND, BOSS! 
YOU PERSUADED ME TO CHANGE \S WE'LL FIND SOME- 
FROM COFFEE TO POSTUM, AND 


YOU GOT RID OF 
YOUR INDIGESTION 
AND NERVES! 


OF NERVOUS, IRRITABLE 
PEOPLE WHO OUGHT TO /¥* \, . 
SWITCH TO POSTUM, : } 


H NERVES....AND 
IT’S DELIcious! 









Why don’t you try Postum... you're sure to like it! There are two forms: Postum 
Cereal, brewed like coffee; Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup. Postum is economi- 
cal—costs less than 42¢ a cup. It’s a product of General Foods. 
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Your Mind “ 


e « « brings you the experience of nearly half a gry 
PROVED this Method can Combat Inferiority 
quer Forgetfulness—Restore Mental Energy—! 


HICH of these ‘“Mind-Weaknesses” are keep- 
ing YOU from getting ahead? Does gnawing 


self-consciousness obstruct your every move? 
Does a “memory like a sieve’ continually embarrass 
you? Is indecision the handicap that makes your su- 
periors unwilling to trust you with anything but dull, 
routine work? 

You know that MILLIONS of people let their 
minds condemn them to LIFETIMES of fear, worry, 
failure. Lives-barren of culture, happiness, friendships. 
Lives burdened with boredom, debt, inferiority. Lives 
wholly devoid of LIFE! 

But what of YOUR life? Is lack of initiative slowly 
forcing you to accept an existence like that? Is your 
failure to concentrate on your work resulting in a 
LACK of results? Do you fear that you will soon be 
joining the “g out of 10” who never learned to MAKE 
the MOST of their MINDS? 


Let This Amazing Book 
Hielp You! 


Instead of allowing your mind to be a dragging 
anchor that hampers and hinders you at every step of 
the way—you CAN make it the powerful driving 
force that it CAN be! And you can do it quickly and 
easily with the help of an amazing system of mind- 
strengthening and memory-building that has PROVED 
its worth to 800,000 others—and that now, for the first 
time, is set forth within the covers of a single great 
book! A glance at the panel at the right will give you an 
idea of this book’s all-embracing scope! 


Hiow This Book Works 
W. J. Ennever, the author of Your Mind And How 


To Use It, is world-famous as the founder of Pelman- 
ism—the renowned system of mind- and memory- 
training that has helped more people to conquer, har- 
ness and utilize their"minds than any other. Now he 
has made his tremendous wealth of experience avail- 
able to everyone desirous of acquiring the mind-power 


that IS theirs by right—and putting it to work, pro- 
ductively. Step by step this book delves into the work- 
ings of your mind—page by page it brings out the 
secrets that can endow you with mental efficiency— 
give you a lightning-action memory—bring wandering 
powers of concentration back into focus—banish self 
consciousness and feelings of inferiority—and by doing 


these things MULTIPLY TENFOLD your earning 


power and your chances for success! 


Miere Edueation is Not 
the Answer 


What is the secret of Mr. Ennever’s method? It is 
not a musty, warmed-over collection of “you can do it” 
proverbs. No useless, worthless “pep-talk.” It is not an 
encyclopedia of the world’s knowledge, just to clutter 
up your mind with still more mental baggage. 

But it IS a scientific, fact-founded analysis of 
YOUR OWN mental processes. It 
shows you how to 
overcome the mental 
stumbling-blocks 
that are troubling 
you. It is not 
“education” or 
“learning” — but 
it ENABLES 
you to LEARN 
HOW TO 
LEARN. And then 
REMEMBER 
what vou have 
learned. And then 
USE what you have 
remembered, with in- 
creased - effectiveness! 

In every one of its 
108 complete thorough- 
going divisions there is 
set forth in clear, simple 
language the easily- 


SPECIAL 5 DAYS’ TRIAL COUPON—MAIL NOW! 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me (in a PLAIN container) YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT, by W. J. Ennever, the | 
Founder of Pelmanism I will pay postman $2.95 plus few cents postage, on delivery. If I am not satisfied 
with this book in every way after reading it and using it for 5 days, I may return it to you and get my $2.95 back. | 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN OR CITY 


0 Check here if enclosing $2.95 with coupon, in which case we pay all 
postage charges. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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f agry that has 
exes—Con- 
se Income! 


ocesses by which YOU can NOW make 
powers you never knew existed— 
ucan keep your mental machine running 
smoothly, accurately, without exertion 
highway to the successful, well-rounded 


nfident that this is YOUR book—that 
vast accumulation of practical, 
ence in the field of mind training 
VILL help you, as it has helped over 
s of Pelmanism. But either the 
1 are seeking is here—or you pay 
ng made the investigation. Put 
ind How to Use It on trial—in 


for five dayx—FREE! 


al Cotpon 


MAIL 
COUPON ON 
OPPOSITE PAGE NOW! 


. and we 
GUARAN- 
TEE that 
this book 
can do these 
things for 
YOU — or 
you may re- 
turn it to 
us absolute- 


ly without 


| cost! 
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EDITORIAL 





There is no question now that Japan 
has Pacific intentions. 


q 


Foxy Stalin 
oe more Joseph Stalin surprised 
the world and dismayed the .de- 
mocracies by signing a treaty. This 
time it was a neutrality pact with 
Japan, promising “non-aggression” and 
“territorial inviolability” to her poten- 
tial and logical enemy and long-hated 
neighbor (see page 6). 

it was plain to all just why Japan 
wished such a treaty. It apparently 
safeguards her rear in China and re- 
leases forces for a raid into the South 
Pacific where rich Dutch and British 
possessions have long inflamed her 
greed. It was just such a treaty with 
Hitler in August, 1939, that encourag- 
ed him to defy the Western powers 
and launch a war on Poland. 

But what is in it for Russia? That 
is the question that puzzles. Stalin 
knows that his danger is from Ger- 
many; he knows that Hitler covets the 
“bread-basket” of the Ukraine, and he 
has been warned that Hitler’s plans 
include an invasion of Russia in case 
of defeat at the hands of the British. 
He has shown his uneasiness at Hit- 
ler’s drive into the Balkans by mass- 
ing troops on that frontier; by scold- 
ing Hungary and Bulgaria for yield- 
ling to the Nazis, and by signing a pact 
of friendship with Yugoslavia on the 
eve of the German invasion. Then 
why the new friendly gesture toward 
Hitler by freeing his partner, Japan, 
to attack the British in the East? It 
was a move Hitler had long urged. 

Nobody knows the answer. Stalin 
is rivaling Bret Harte’s Heathen Chi- 
nee for “ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain.” His only consistent 
policy has been to turn every threat- 
ened attack on Russia in some other 
direction. He is in favor of war—else- 
where. He wants Russia to emerge from 
the world conflagration unscathed, 
her power undiminished. Everybody 
recognizes his aim, but his contradic- 
tory and conflicting steps to realize it 
leave the world mystified. 

Some commentators noted that Sta- 
lin did not promise to stop aiding 
China. Others suspected that he was 
trying to make himself safe from Japan 
in case he is driven to defend his coun- 
try from Hitler. Still others judge that 
he is trying to placate the Scourge of 
Europe, and in that way secure the 
safety of Russia. All agree that Stalin 
is trying to look out for Stalin, but 
how? 

A few matters appearing currently 











Talburt in The Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
A Kiss of Friendship or Death? 


in the news might shed a little light 
on the problem. Hungary, after signing 
a pact of “eternal friendship” with 
Yugoslavia a short time ago, promptly 
invaded her neighbor as soon as she 
was made defenseless. Both the Bul- 
garians and Rumanians were reported 
preparing to march in and “reclaim” 
territory from stricken Yugoslavia. 
With the Communists, as with the 
Nazis, it is a basic doctrine to bore 
from within, deceive, double cross, 
break promises, lie and trick others to 
win a point. The treaties of the Axis 
powers and their satellites have been 
kept only so long as it was to their ad- 
vantage to keep them, and no longer. 
Their treaties of non-aggression have 
not prevented a single aggtession. So 
it may be reasonably assumed that 
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whatever is promised in this ne 


treaty will not mean a thing the m. 


ment Stalin finds it to his advantage t 
break the promise. 
picious Japanese likely to rely ve: 
heavily on the Matsuoka-Stalin pact 
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The Proposed Taxes 


O PRESERVE the world in whi 

we Americans want to live, o 
Government will spend, during t! 
fiscal year starting July 1, 1941, a tot 
of about $19,000,000,000. If our | 
tional income during that period reac 
es $80,000,000,000, which many eco: 
mists believe it easily will, expend 
tures will run about one-quarter of t! 
national income. 


There are only two normal ways f 
the Government to raise this astron 
mical sum—either by borrowing mo 
ey, or by increasing taxes. The se 
ond course is the sterner, but the saf 
one. That is apparently the measur: 
agreement of the President, Treasu 
Secretary Morgenthau and both R: 
publican and Democratic leaders 
Congress. Secretary Morgenthau h: 
called for a new tax bill which wi 
provide for $3,500,000,000 in additio 
al taxes. 

Here are Mr. Morgenthau’s roug! 
estimates: We will spend $19,000,000) 
000; present taxes provide for $9,223 
000,000 in revenue. Since the plan 


to pay for about two-thirds of our de- 


fense efforts (including Lease-Lend e 
penditures) as we go, another 3 
billion in taxes must be imposed, 
bring the total in tax money up 
$12,667,000,000. The remaining ex 


penditures, or about one-third, will be 


financed by Federal borrowing. 

The new taxes will be felt by ever: 
man and woman in the country. Pe 
ple who have never before paid an i 
come tax will pay one now. It wi! 
mean an increase-of about one-third in 
the tax bill of every individual and 
corporation, 

The Government believes, howev 
that such heavy taxes will leave th 
nation with comparatively little “hangz- 
over” when the crisis is past. For on 
thing, the taxes will check the pe! 
of inflation, for the Government 
take away money made in the defe: 
boom almost as fast as individuals ge! 
hold of it. But above all, the proposed 
taxes should make everyone rea 
now that the stern duties and resp 
sibilities of defending our Americ:! 
civilization fall upon all of us, and 
upon a selected few between 21 and 


G 


Amos Robert, a 100-year-old farmer, 
who never smoked or drank, said the 
Lord let him live long in order ‘0 
give him time to repent. With him 
slow repenting appears to go wit! 
slow living. 
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act ee 3? 
Methuselah”? 
rhe picture of the Junipero Serra cross 
Mt. Rubidoux, Riverside, Cal., in your 
ril 5 issue reminds me that in 1889 I 
saw a weatherbeaten cross of wood 
vhi a cove of Monterey Bay, Cal., on which 
» O s inscribed, “Father Junipero Serra 
yt nded here in 1770.” I was born in Cali- 
to! nia in 1870 and made the mistake of 
ry erving to my friends that I was born 
e year Father Serra landed. Only 100 
ea ears off in my calculation! The laugh 
col was on me, and I had to put up with being 
vend called “Methuselah” that summer. 
of t H. F. Kellogg 
Portland, Ore. 
ys f Oldest Technical School 
ron kK. H. Osborn corrects a PATHFINDER 
mo atement, and I wish to amend the cor- 
PF tion. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at 
om y properly, because accurately, claims 
saf be “now the oldest institution of higher 
surt earning in any English-speaking country 
asu that has devoted itself continuously to in- 
rR uction and research in science and 
‘ gineering,” but it is not “the first tech- 
hs al school in the country.” On page 590 
uh f Volume LXVII of the National Geo- 
LW graphic Society, May, 1935, there is a 
itio definite statement that the Gardiner Ly- 
m in Gardiner, Me., was “the first 
ol of science and engineering in any 
roug English speaking country.” This institu- 
OO tion was established in 1823, but, being 
) 29") eprived of its state aid in 1831, “soon 
_ ereafter lost its original charter,” leav- 
fan to Rensselaer, founded in 1824, the 
ira or of being the oldest technical school. 
id e George Otis Smith 
3 Skowhegan, Me. 
od, Mission Work Vs. Navy 
wl | listened last night to the radio debate 
}. © concerning convoying our aid to Britain. 
rill | ive two grandsons who recently joined 
Navy, and I do not see how they could 
their lives more nobly than in stop- 
jude the Madman of Europe from slaugh- 
Pr tering more children; can any of your 
un | eaders? I have been a missionary to a 
bw heathen people, but if I were a young man 
ird w, choosing between the mission field 
l and 


New Pathfinder Contest 


- 
a 


e t G° POPULAR was PATHFIND- 
ho ER’s “Know America” contest 
= ind so insistent have been demands 
ro for another one that this magazine 
pel will open a new mental test in its 
t v May 3 issue. Like its predecessor, 
fe he new contest will have as its 
ibject-matter the history, Consti- 
Is g ition and civil government of the 
posed United States. 
ea Meanwhile, PATHFINDER has 
Sp repared a booklet with all ques- 
ri ions and suggested answers in the 
d Know America” contest. Contain- 


ng full explanations as to why the 
na nswer to each question was select- 
d, together with references to au- 
orities and citations, this booklet 
rmer is ideal for use in schools, study- 
id the clubs, book review classes, Amer- 
canization groups, etc. 


ler - Sent postpaid for 25 cents in 
» him coin. Address: “Know America” 
with Dept., Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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and the Navy, I would let the mission 
field wait until I had stopped Hitler’s 
rampage, or had died in the attempt. 

W. M. Carle 
Twentynine Palms, Cal. 


Pest Laboratory 

I have been reading about hobbies in 
PATHFINDER. How does this sound? To 
anyone who knows how, is so inclined, 
and has the time, why not try this hobby? 
In a ten to twenty-foot pest garden, gather 
all the different kinds of weeds growing 
in the vicinity. Cultivate, study, and try 
to think out a way to eliminate these 
plants . I think that it would be an 
interesting and useful hobby. It is just 
a thought, but someone might try it. 

George W. Reynolds 

Portland, Ore. 


Monkey Business 

I was surprised to learn in the April 5 
issue of PATHFINDER under the cap- 
tion, “Do You Know That” . “There 
is a jungle in the United States where 
‘monkeys abound—in the lower part of 
Florida.” I have lived in southern Florida 
for 20 years and have been in many of the 
jungles of-the state, but I have never yet 
heard of a monkey that is not a captive, 
much less of a place where they abound 
Surely PATHFINDER is wrong. We have 
many strange and unusual things in our 
beautiful Florida, but no monkeys . . . I 
hope to enjoy PATHFINDER for many 
years yet, and I want to be able to trust 
its authenticity 

V.1. MacCanon 

Alva, Fla. 


Science of Rocks 

As you are kindly asking for any sug- 
gestions your many readers might make, 
I will make one which I have been think- 
ing of for years—namely, that you devote 
one page to geology. No? Why not when 
the earth is what we live on and by. 
The public always stops to hear about or 
to look at any strange formation of rock. 
I know of scrap-books made from “Things 
Scientific,” clipped from PATHFINDER. 
Readers would contribute readily if en- 
couraged, and, if over their name and ad- 
dress, it would set up a means of exchange 
for students and collectors. How many 
readers would like it? 

D. S. Pearson 

Lamira, Ohio. 


So This Is Us 

PATHFINDER. Please stop to consider 
a moment just what that means in the 
fullest sense. A pathfinder is a trail- 
blazer, a leader forging ahead and find- 
ing the way. To be a pathfinder is an 
important job, but to be The Pathfinder 
starting into the many, many paths radi- 
ating from our most important city, the 
nation’s capital, laden with the latest 
news from home and abroad, the latest 
developments in science, medicine, re- 
ligion, politics, business, industry and 
agriculture, sports, useful home helps, and 
entertainment is an important job indeed! 
It reaches homes in every path or walk of 
life and serves both as a newspaper and 
a family magazine. And last, but not 
least, it is in convenient form to keep for 
future reference, and is worthy of such 
reference. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Margaret A. Gordon 
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COMET NY 


Needs 


@ Mentholatum brings delightful 
relief for the discomforts of: 

1. Spring Colds. 2. Superficial 
Burns. 3. Minor Cuts. 4. Nasal Irri- 
tation due to colds or dust. 5. Sore 
Muscles. 6. Cracked Lips. 7. Sur- 
face Skin Irritations. 8. Scratches 
and Bruises. 9. Stuffy Nostrils. 
10. Neuralgic Headache. For gen- 
erous free trial size write to 
Mentholatum Co., Dept. P24, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


MENTHOLATUM 


COMFORT Daily 


Gives 








Immediate Openings 
for the interesting outdoor profession 
of caring for shade trees 


Expansion creates future openings for permanent 
positions and advancement on merit to men who 
qualify. Selections are now being made. Con- 
sideration given only to sturdy, clean-cut 
Americans, not afraid of strenuous work. Must be 
single, between 18 and 26 years of age, free to 
travel, with good practical education. Must have 
good references and be able to pass a thorough 
physical examination. Write for qualification blank 


to serve in place of personal interview. Davey 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Tree Expert Co., 171 City Bank Bidg., Kent, Ohio. 
fi ntemasic hearing device Without 


DEAF ei 


ear unnoticed. Feather!ight. _ Ly A thousands 
for free mformation and names of happy users in your vi 





= em HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 





AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 East 43rd St., (P-1) W. VC. v.c. 





YOU CAN BE SURE 


your understanding of the impor- 


tant questions of the day is ac- 
curate if you read PATHFINDER— 
every week from Washington, D, C. 
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Husband Edward Kimmel 


WO weeks ago when the commis- 

sion pennant was raised on the 
35,000-ton North Carolina, the United 
States’ first new battleship in 18 years, 
it marked a new era in American sea 
power. In the North Carolina and the 
15 other new battleships to follow her, 
we are building a two-ocean navy that 
will boast the fastest, heaviest, hard- 
est-hitting battle line in the world. 

A few months from now, the North 
Carolina will probably be in the Paci- 
fic, where she will replace the Penn- 
sylvania as flagship, and will be the 
pride-and-joy of Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, Commander in Chief of the 
United States Fleet. For Admiral 
Kimmel! is a gunnery-man, and the 
North Carolina is a gunnery-man’s 
delight. 

She is not the world’s biggest ship, 
for Britain’s 42,000-ton Hood is heav- 
ier. She may be the world’s most 
heavily-armored, but the Navy isn’t 
saying. But even a layman can recog- 
nize the booming authority of her 
guns, the terrible voice of the world’s 
most terrible she, the warship. Her 
nine triple-turreted 16-inch guns can 
each throw a 2,300-pound shell 20 
miles; her 20 five-inch guns sweep 
both sea and sky; and she has, be- 
sides, banked dozens of anti-aircraft 
machine-guns. 

Thus the North Carolina, as the 
Navy’s new flagship, will symbolize 
both the past and the future. For the 
American Navy’s fighting men have al- 
ways believed in gun power; and 
whatever more the Navy may be to- 
morrow, it is probably the most pow- 
erful afloat today. And today, while 
building for the future, the fleet sails 
the stormiest seas in a generation, It 
is significant that the man who com- 
mands it is an expert in gunnery. 

Husband Edward Kimmel is a tall, 
tough sea-dog whom the President 
jumped over 46 other admirals when 
he named his commander in chief of 
the fleet last January—at the same 
time when he announced that here- 
after we would have three full fleets 
in our Navy, an Asiatic, a Pacific and 
an Atlantic Fleet. Admiral Kimmel 
will command the important Pacific 
Fleet, with its line of 12 battleships, 
in person. He will direct training for 
the Atlantic and Asiatic Fleets as well, 
and will command two or more fleets 
if ever they join in one operation. 

When Admiral Kimmel broke his 
four-starred flag at the main truck of 
the Pennsylvania in Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, on February 1, it was with a 
brief, brusque, to-the-point ceremony 
that omitted all save necessary formal- 
ities. That was Admiral Kimmel’s 
way. His predecessor, Admiral James 
O, Richardson, in turning over com- 
mand, called him “a forthright man, 
an officer of marked ability.” He is 
also an officer whose steel-cold blue 





Official U. S. Navy Prioto 
Kimmel Knows How to Handle Big Guns 


eyes have looked upon almost every 
water where the U. S. Fleet might be 
called upon to fight. 

Born in Henderson, Kentucky, on 
February 26, 1882, he was appointed to 
Annapolis in 1900. There “Hubby” 
Kimmel played football and basket- 
ball and graduated in the upper third 
of his class. After serving on the 
Kentucky and Virginia, he was one of 
the first students chosen for the post- 
graduate ordnance course, thus begin- 
ning his special study of gunnery. By 
1908 he had already got a foot solidly 
on the first rung of the promotion lad- 
der, Sent with the Battle Fleet on its 
world cruise, which Theodore Roose- 
velt ordered “to show the flag,” he was 
chosen ensign and aide to Rear Ad- 
miral Seaton Schroeder, who com- 
manded a fleet division on the cruise. 


HREE years later Kimme! was back 

in Washington as assistant to the 
Director of Target Practice and Engi- 
neering Competition. In 1916, after a 
stretch as fleet gunnery officer for the 
Pacific fleet, he was appointed a Lieu- 
tenant Commander. In 1917 he was 
sent on duty with Admiral Rodman in 
British waters. Before being assigned 
to the Grand Fleet, where he became 
executive officer of the Arkansas, Kim- 
mel was an observer aboard several 
British ships and saw action during 
the British raid on Helgoland. 

An officer had to be good to get his 
promotions after the war, when the 
Navy was paring down its ships and 
personnel. Kimmel did a hitch in 
Washington, worked in the Naval Gun 
Factory, became a captain in 1926; 
served as commander of a destroyer 
division, then as commanding officer 
of the battleship New York, and in 
1934-35 as chief of staff for the com- 
mander of battleships, Battle Force. 
In 1935 he was back in Washington 
again as Navy Department Budget 
Officer, In 1937 he became a Rear 
Admiral and joined the fleet again as 
commander of Cruiser Division 7. In 


PATHFINDER 


1939 he became commander of cruis- 
ers for the whole Battle Force—hi, 
job when the President named hi:) 
CINCUS—Commander in Chief, U. s 
Fleet. 

Admiral Kimmel still maintains 
home in Henderson, Ky., where } 
was’ born 59 years ago, to Mannin: 
Marius and Sibbie Lambert Kimme 
In 1912 he married Dorothy Kinkai« 
The CINCUS has three sons, two of 
whom are in the service. Both Lieuts 
Manning Kimmel and Thomas Kimm: 
are serving in submarines with th 
Asiatic Fleet; the third son is 
Princeton, 


LL his boys are, like the Admiral. » 

good six feet tall. Like a good man 
other men whose careers began dur- 
ing the days when “Teddy” Rooseve!' 
was President, Kimmel enjoys th 
strenuous life and fighting oppositio 
and likes nothing more than getting u; 
a barracuda fishing trip or a wild boa: 
hunt. Though both on his quarte: 
deck and elsewhere the CINCUS is out 
spoken, aggressive and bluff, he i 
according to Navy men, idolized by hi 
junior officers. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt tucks all sorts 
of things into his prodigious memory. 
It is highly likely that in 1915 the fu- 
ture President, then Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, made a mental note 
of the firm-jawed young officer who 
served as his aide during a visit to the 
fleet on the West Coast. In 1939, when 
he commanded the cruiser division 
which made a goodwill tour of South 
America, Admiral Kimmel brought th: 
President an invitation from the United 
Fishermen of Chile to fish Chilean 
waters. When handing that invitation 
to the Navy-minded President, Ad- 
miral Kimme] might have discussed 
another feature of his South American 
trip, on which he took American fight- 
ing ships through their first passage of 
Magellan in more than a decade, 


Three or four years from now, we 
will have the biggest, toughest, fast- 
est battle fleets in the world—the big- 
gest single navy the world has ever 
known. If all goes well, we may not 
have to use it. If all does not go well, 
we may be required to face with our 
present fleet the bigger combined 
navies of enemy powers. But come 
what ‘may, our Navy, traditionally a 
fighting one, will be commanded in an) 
crisis by a fighting man who knows 
how to handle the fleet’s big guns. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Danger: exposure or liability to in- 
jury, loss, pain or other evil. This 
word, like many of our present-da) 
words, is a survival from the old feu- 
dal system. It comes to us, throug! 
Middle English daunger or danger. 
meaning harm, difficulty, power, and 
the Old French dangier, which ar 
from the Latin dominus, a lord. Oris 
inally, the word implied the absolute 
power possessed by the feudal lord. 
Thus the power to hurt, which is the 
underlying meaning of danger. 
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ANSWER IS— 


How many submarines has Germany lost 
in this war? 








e The British have reported the 
sinking or capture of 74 German sub- 
marines and the taking of 400 German 
prisoners from U-boats. Other sub- 
marines probably sank in collision 
with mines and by various accidents. 
Germany was said to have had 71 sub- 
marines at the beginning of the war, 

id is believed to have built many 
since hostilities began. 


* + * 


Who can make the greater speed, an 
ice skater or runner? 


e For the distance of 100 yards the 
speed records for running and for ice 

ating are exactly the same, 9.4 sec- 
onds. In longer distances skaters hold 
the better records. For instance, for 
one mile the best running record is 
{ minutes, 6.7 seconds, while the best 
skating record is 2 minutes, 38.2 sec- 
onds., 


* 7 * 


Which city had the largest attendance at 
baseball games in 1940? 


e Detroit, of the American League, 
ed all cities in attendance at one ball 
park in 1940, with a total for the sea- 
son of 1,112,693. The New York Amer- 
can League team attracted the second 
argest number—998,975. 


7 * * 


How far can a homing pigeon fly in 
a day? 


e The homing pigeon has been cred- 
iled with flying as much as 600 miles 
in one day. 


How much steel is used a year in the 
nanufacture of automobiles? 


¢ Records show that nearly 7,000,- 
(00 tons of steel were used in manu- 
facturing automobiles last year. 


What territory does Holland have in 
he Western Hemisphere besides Dutch 
Guiana? 


* The Dutch own the Netherlands 
Vest Indies, five and a half islands in 
iribbean waters. Off the coast of 
enezuela are Curacao, Aruba and 
len Ayre; and southeast of the Vir- 
n Islands are Saba, St. Eustatius, and 
e island of St. Martin, which is di- 

ed with the French. These islands 
ve a tota] area of 403 square miles 
da population of 90,000. 


* * * 


How many Jews are there in the world, 
ond which country has the largest number? 


® The American Jewish Committee 

timated the Jewish population of the 

orld in 1939 (year of last estimate) 
at 15,748,000. The country with the 
largest Jewish population is the United 
States, with more than 4,770,000. 




















Give ‘em room—they’re moving! 
Cranemen swinging their giant loads of 
tank frames and turbine castings... 
operators of massive presses thumping 
out parts for guns and motors... 
workmen lit by the flare of electric 
welding—moving to the quick beat of 
the punch press, to the rumble of the 
conveyor, to the whine of the whirling 
lathe. Things are rolling today in Amer- 
ica’s factories. 


Action—that’s what we’re getting —from the world’s best work- 
men and the world’s best production machinery. For the American 
workman of today is a superman compared with his counterpart of 
only a few decades ago. Industry has given him as helpers mechanical 
strong men in the form of power tools and machines. These multiply 
his soctive strength; they help him to produce more—better— 
faster. 


Men and machines—they’ve made the American standard of 
living the highest in the world. Now, working together as never 
before, they’re making the things we need to defend that American 
standard. 


Heads up! Industry is on its way — meeting the urgent require- 
ments of the immediate present. 


Today, as for the past 60 years, General Electric scientists, 
engineers, and workmen are finding new ways to apply elec- 
tricity to multiply the strength of the American workman's 
muscles—to increase his efficiency—to make America secure, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Kitchen Aluminum 


Because aluminum is necessary, yes 
vital, in the production of defense 
equipment, its use for civilian pur- 
poses is being temporarily limited. 
However, there is no scarcity of 
aluminum kitchen utensils yet. This is 
due largely to the fact that on the 
shelves and hooks of many stores 
throughout the nation there is a good 
supply of aluminum utensils already 
made up. 

When these made-up stocks are sold, 
of course, there will be,a scarcity of 
aluminum utensils on the market. But 
there will be no scarcity of kitchen 
utensils made of other satisfactory 
materials. For top-of-the-stove cook- 
ing there is an abundance of utensils 
of porcelain-enamelware, cast iron, 
flame-proof glass and plastics. For 
oven cooking there are utensils of all 
these materials, as well as those made 
of tin, earthenware, heat-proof glass 
and sheet steel, 

Meanwhile, housewives can do much 
toward conserving existing supplies of 
aluminum utensils by taking good care 





2847. Pamper yourself with this lovely nightgown 
and bedjacket ensemble—so inexpensive when you 
make it yourself, and it’s designed for the larger 
figure. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 334 yds. 39-in. fabric, 
244 yds. edging for nightgown; 17, yds. 39-in., 34 yd. 
edging, for bedjacket. 

3363. There’s nothing like a wraparound house- 
dress for all-’round usefulness. This one is easy to 
make and comfortable to wear. Sizes 16 to 48. Size 
36, 444 yds. 39-in. fabric, 3 yds. braid. 

2876. Pretty and practical, this blouse and jumper 
ensemble will be your little girl's favorite all Summer 
long. Sizes 4 to 12. Size 8, 114 yds. 35-in. fabric for 
blouse; 142 yds. 35-in., 242 yds. ruffling, for jumper. 

2882. Keep your little girl cool and comfortable in 
this cunning playsuit. The washable sunbonnet is in- 
cluded in the pattern. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2, 1 yd. 
35-in. fabric, 4 yds. braid, 42 yd. contrasting, for sun- 
suit and bonnet. 

2870. Here’s an all-occasion dress to 


carry you 
through the days ahead. 31 


Sizes 14 to 48. Size 





of those already 


fine, smooth scouring powder. 
colorations on aluminum 


cream of tartar. 
however, because many of them con- 


tain alkaline salts which darken 
aluminum. 





Cornmeal Cakes 


Cornmeal griddle cakes are always 
This recipe calls for these in- 
gredients: two eggs, two cups sour 


a treat. 


milk or buttermilk, two tablespoons 


melted shortening, one teaspoon soda, 


two tablespoons, warm water, one cup 


flour, one cup cornmeal, two table- 


spoons sugar and one teaspoon salt. 
Beat the eggs, then add the sour 
milk, the shortening next, and stir in 
the soda which should be dissolved in 
warm water. Mix the flour, cornmeal, 
sugar and salt. Then mix the two 
batches together and cook on hot 


+ Ba 


he 


36, 344 yds. 39-in. fabric. 

2885. For the young figure, we suggest this young 
dress with its new lowered waistline and brief little 
bolero. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 3 yds. 39-in. fabric 
for dress; %@ yd. for bolero. 


3454. You can’t have too many skirts on hand. And 
you can have as many as you like with no strain on 
your budget if you take advantage of this economical, 
easy-to-make pattern. Waist sizes 24 to 36 inches. 
30-in. waist, 1 yd. 54-in. fabric for skirt with seamed 
front; 144 yds. for button-front style. 











Send for your copy of 
the Summer Fashion Book when you order your 


Each pattern 15 cents. 


pattern. It’s 15 cents—only 10 cents when or- 

dered with a pattern. Address the PATHFINDER 

Sang Department, 121 West 19th St., New York 
y. 





in their kitchens. 
Aluminum pots and pans can be kept 
clean and bright with steel] wool or 
Dis- 
pans can 
be removed by boiling them in water 
to which has been added vinegar or 
Strong soaps and 
seouring powders should be avoided, 






PATHFINDER 


griddle. Unless they are especially 
hungry, this amount should serve a 
- family of four to six persons. 


Carrot Cocoanut Salad 


Here is a delicious luncheon salad, 
one that is packed with vitamins, too. 
The ingredients needed include: 
Three cups shredded carrots, one-half 
cup chopped walnuts, one cup grated 
cocoanut and lemon juice and sugar. 
Sprinkle carrots with a little lemon 
juice and sugar, Then combine all the 
ingredients and the salad is ready to 
serve—without a dressing. 


Week's Hints 


q Raisins will not sink to the bot- 
tom of cake batter if they are greased 
before being put into the batter. 








@ Tea makes a good base for punch. 


g Sift sugar before adding it to cake 
mixture to avoid lumps. 


@ Cooked potatoes, whether new or 
old, add considerable vitamin C to the 
diet regardless of whether they are 
boiled, baked or steamed. 


q To prevent the sides of ice bags 
and hot water bottles from sticking 
together in storage, sprinkle a little 
talcum powder inside them, 


Simple Patterns for All the Family _———_——— 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Fire Prevention 


According to the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, every year fire in 
the United States does these three 
things: 1, Takes a toll of 10,000 lives. 
9. Causes a property loss and damage 
of $300,000,000. 3. Attacks one out of 
every 60 homes, with combustible 
roofs being a major cause of fire in the 
home, 

A run-down house, says this author- 
itv, is a prime fire hazard, while 
spring cleaning equals fire prevention. 
Moreover, the association advises 
starting the spring clean-up campaign 
from the outside of the house. A good 
place to start is with the roof. If it is 
not fire-resistant, cover it with a fire- 
esistant material, 

After the outside has been put in 
order, look to the inside, Clean out 
paper and other inflammables from 
the cellar to the attic. Be sure that 
all storage spaces are reasonably safe 
from fire hazards. Then chimneys 
and heating and lighting systems 
should be checked and repaired, if 
necessary. 





Window Screens 


About this time of year, American 
homeowners begin to worry or work 
on one problem—that of window 
screens. The annual task of putting 
up and taking down outside window 
screens is usually a trying one. Now, 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID — 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Nickname—“Bay”; “Old Colony.” 
Motto—Ense Petit Placidam sub Lib- 
ertate Quietem (With the Sword She 
Seeks Quiet, Peace Under Liberty). 
State Flower—Mayflower. 
{rea—8,266 sq. mi. (44th in rank). 
Population—4,316,721 (8th in rank; 
49.9 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 
Illiteracey—Whaole state, 3.5 per cent. 
Wealth (Estimated )—$11,586,000,000 
(52.618 per capita). 
Settled—1620. 
Entered Union—1788. 
Capital—Boston (Pop. 769,520). 
Largest City—Boston. 
Government—Legislature consists of 
enate of 40 members and a house of 
presentatives of 240 members. Rep- 
ented in Congress by two senators 
d 15 representatives. 
Governor — Leverett Saltonstall 
Kep.); term two years; salary $10,000. 
roducts—Chiefly industrial—cotton 
coods, worsted goods, woolen goods, 
knit goods, silks, boots, shoes, machin- 
tools, paper, leather, clothing, 
jewelry, printing, autos and parts, etc. 
Polities—In 1940 presidential elec- 
ion Democrats polled 1,076,147 votes 
and Republicans 940,316. Electoral 
volte—Democrat 17. 





New All-Metal Screens Easy to Install 


however, one of the nation’s leading 
weather-strip manufacturers has on 
the market window screens that are 
the answer to any homeowner’s 
prayer. 

These all-metal, half-length screens 
(see cut) can be installed from inside 
the house by any homeowner in five 
minutes, and no ladder or climbing is 
necessary. Though this type of screen 
costs no more than a good quality 
wood-frame screen, it is easier to han- 
dle and gives more ventilation. More- 
over, it is claimed that the frame, 
cuides and wire of these screens are 
warp-proof and that they never need 
painting. 


—_—__———_—_.. > 


Spring Decoration 


This item should be of special in- 
terest to those homeowners consider- 
ing redecorating their homes this 
spring. Scientific research in color 
has developed an entirely new idea for 
home decoration. Instead of thinking 
only of colors that go well with each 
other, this idea injects the individual 
into each decorating scheme. 

Proved by research is the fact that 
every type of person, regardless of 
his coloring, can wear or live with 
shades or tints of all spectrum colors 
and brown and gray; that it is the 
depth of shade or tint that determines 
the flattering quality, For instance, 
people are divided into five major col- 
or-type classifications. These types 
are: the blond, the brunet, the red- 
head, the silver gray (the person 
whose hair is turning, or whose hair 
is permanently gray), and the “All- 
American”—the brown-haired, brown 
or blue-eyed people who comprise 
about 40 per cent of our population. 

Working out paint color schemes 
from these discoveries, a large paint , 


| 


{Readers interested in any specific problem of 


home improvement will be supplied free booklets 
upon request to the Editor.—Ed.] 
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manufacturer has produced a Color- 
Type-Guide for each of the five indi- 
vidual types and is offering it free to 
those who wish to decorate their 
rooms with colors that do the most 
for them, that is, flatter them. More- 
over, this firm has on the market an 
entirely new type of paint which dries 
within an hour. Any shade or tint of 
any color is easy to obtain by simply 
mixing two or more shades or tints, 
One coat of it is said to cover any sur- 
face and one gallon is enough for the 
average room. 
a ee eee 

The greatest enemies of free press 
and free speech are those who abuse 
both privileges in the sacred name 
of Liberty. 


—Needle Designs——— 





Spring Accessories 


6937. A jiffy-knit jacket done in two strands of 
worsted or jumbo yarn It’s smart for Spring and 
Summer! Number contains full details 

2808. The beauty of flowering gardens is captured 
on this spread in easy stitches. The motifs are used 
on tea cloths, too. Number contains full details. 






















Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
dress Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 
Eighth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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If Your Home Is Without 
An American Flag, Let 
Us Give You One 


HESE are unsettled times through 

which we are passing—time for 
all good Americans to pledge anew 
their allegiance to their country. Let 
us all display our pride in that we are 
Americans and flaunt Old Glory as a 
symbol of the liberty and justice we 
are privileged to enjoy. 


PATHFINDER is anxious for its 
nearly one million subscribers to have 
a complete flag outfit in their homes. 
By guaranteeing to purchase a large 
quantity of flags, a world-famous flag 
maker has agreed to supply us with 
American flags at a price that enables 
us to extend this opportunity to you. 


- ———— oie 
Complete Flag Outfit 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
made American flag, size 5 ft. by 3 ft., of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and printed stars; a 
sturdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
lacquered in blue, with gilt knobs, and a 
convenient blue-lacquered cast-iron hdider, 
which may be permanently attached to any 
window sill or porch rail—a beautiful Amer- 
ican-made flag you'll be proud to display! 


For Doing Us A Favor 





* * 


This complete flag outfit will be mail- 
ed post-paid to any person residing in 
the United States who will introduce 
PATHFINDER to only two NEW sub- 
scribers and secure their subscriptions. 


Just show your copy of PATHFINDER 
to two of your friends—explain to them 
how helpful it is to you in keeping up 
with affairs in Washington, war de- 
velopments and all other important events. 
They'll quickly realize that they too 
should read PATHFINDER every week 
and gladly give you their dollar in pay- 
ment for 52 issues. 


Send us the names and addresses of 
two NEW subscribers together with $1.00 
for each subscription and ask for your big 
complete flag outfit. It will be sent 
to you at once and at our expense in re- 
turn for doing PATHFINDER this favor. 
The two subscriptions must be NEW and 
NOT YOUR.OWN. Each must be paid for 
by the person to whom the magazine will 
be sent—gift subscriptions will not be 
accepted under this offer. 


ee Se 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RAILROADS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


have been no freight tie-ups at import- 
ant export points, due in part to a 
smoothly working system of port con- 
trols set up through the cooperation of 
railroads, shippers and port authori- 
ties. The railroads themselves are now 
thoroughly organized through the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, head- 
ed by John J. Pelley, which maintains 
many services designed to prevent 
freight tie-ups, such as its Car Service 
division and 13 Shippers Advisory 
Boards. The Association maintains a 
Manager of Military Transportation in 
the office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral at Washington to cooperate with 
the War and Navy Departments and 
others in the carrying out of Govern- 
ment construction material movements 


International 


Pelley Heads Association of Railroads 


and troop movements. In 1918 the 
maximum movement of troops in the 
peak month of July averaged only a 
little over 20,000 men a day, while 
during the Army maneuvers last Au- 
gust the railroads transported an aver- 
age of nearly 40,000 men a day and 
moved them in better fashion than in 
1918, 

As for equipment and facilities, the 
roads have spent 9% billion dollars 
improving these since the last war. 
Since 1923 train speed has increased 
60 per cent and tons per train hour 
have doubled. The present locomotive 
develops 44 per cent more ton miles 
for a given amount of coal than the 
1921 engine. Diesel-powered stream- 
liners are making still further gains 
in traction efficiency. (Shown on 
PATHFINDER’s cover, this issue, is 
“The Eagle,” new aluminum-alloy 
streamlined flyer of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, which began a fast daylight 
schedule last month between St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Omaha). 

The interruption of service as a 
result of strikes is a remoter possi- 
bility with the railroads than has 
proved to be the case in other defense 
industries, thanks to the tested ma- 
chinery of the Railroad Labor Act, 





PATHFINDER 


amended June 21, 1934. It is estimate, 
that between 85 and 90 per cent of ai! 
railway employees are represented bh 
labor unions, 

So much for railroads in defens 
but what about actual war—not ju 
“over there,” but right here in o1 i 
own back yards, the freight yards o r 
the nation? The bombing plane, wi j 
its extensive flying radius, mak : 
this a far greater problem than ever 
before. In general, the answer to th 
problem, as worked out by Uncle Sa: 
consists of enrolling Casey Jones as ; 
Army Reserve Officer and training hi 
for active duty in railway comb 
areas, 

In this connection, the No. 1 Cas 
Jones is Col. Carl R. Gray, Jr., exe 
utive vice president of the Chicago, S 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railwa 
Co., who has been manager since Fe! 
ruary 1, 1939, of the Military Railwa 
Service. This Service, composed 
units affiliated with commercial rai! 
way systems throughout the United 
States and officered by them in tim 
of peace from among their approp: 
ate employees, is undergoing exte 
sive reorganization and development 
The War Department has announced 
plans for activating one of these units 
as a railway operating battalion 
June Ist. 
















. . « Railroad Training Camp 


This activated unit, to consist 
approximately 20 officers and 750 en- 
listed men, will be formed at Can 
Claiborne, La., and will be called th 


711th Engineer Battalion (Railway, 
Operating). Its facilities will includ 
terminal, yard, engine house, and 


camp; and will require the purcha 
of about 60 miles of existing railroad 
(the Red River & Gulf Railway 
Louisiana) and the construction 
17% miles of additional line to con 
nect with Camp Polk, a camp for t 
3rd Armored Division. Military ra 
way operations will be tested under : 
assumed field service conditions. A 
thorough trial will be given the Arm 
specially designed light-weight ra 

way equipment—20-ton cars and 

ton locomotives for use in hastily | 

pared railways of forward areas, 

The War Department announ 
that volunteer requests of Engin 
Railway Reserve Officers, with 
concurrence of railroad managem 
for extended duty with this batta! 
are being received in adequate n 
bers. After a brief course at the ! 
gineer School at Fort Belvoir, Va., t 
officers selected will serve one year . 
with the battalion. They will the: 
replaced by another group. A nuc! 
of enlisted men will be provided 
the transfer of individuals already 
the military service who have ! 
railroad experience. The remainde: 
the battalion will come from the ! 
gineer Replacement Training Cente 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 

During the war of 1917-1918, r 
way operating, construction, maint 
ance and shop units were formed fr 
among experienced railway men 
the United States, sent to France, 2 
there assigned on the lines allocated ‘° 
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4\iger scored a real bull’s eye on.this 
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the A. E. F. In the event of war here, 
our Military Railway Service would 
be activated for the communication 
yone in any theater of operation and 
would be used to operate and main- 
tain a standard gauge railway system 
forward of the area in which commer- 
ial operation would be allowed to 
ontinue. It would also supervise such 
ommercia] operation as might be con- 
nued in the theater of operations. 
Organization has been accomplished 
rough assignment of commissioned 
sonnel to the Military Railway 
Service Headquarters, to five Railway 
‘rand Division Headquarters, and to 
Operating Battalions and three Shop 
Battalions. 
In speaking to railroaders on these 
lans, Colonel Gray said: “If we took 
the men necessary for a large 
obilization today off the American 
iilroads, it would hurt the American 
lroads from a personnel standpoint. 
d by the same token, you cannot 
pick up ordinary enlisted men and 
each them to run locomotives, operate 
rains, or repair cars or locomotives 
a short time. So there must be 
ore or less of a balance there from 
time you pull from one and aug- 
it with as many freshmen as you 
and try to get a working whole... 
hink that railroad men can best 
1 the railroads. There is, of course, 
necessity for an understanding of 
military side of the picture that 
ilroad men have not been trained to 
derstand. We in commercial rail- 
ads have to know what is the cost 
handling a ton of freight one mile, 
percentage of overtime to total 
e, and a lot of other things, which 
e one primary purpose — cost, 
ch is the guiding factor in our cal- 
ations and management. But when 
get into war, you haven’t any 
rries about cost. All you have be- 
re you is to do the job, at whatever 
cost.” 





MOVIE WORLD 





Men of Boys Town (MGM)—Because 
Boy’s Town” had such a wide appeal 
ong the movie-goers of these Unit- 
d States, MGM has produced a sequel 
the story of Father Flanagan and 
boys in “Men of Boys Town.” This 
e the plot is built around Whitey 
ch (the inimitable Mickey Rooney) 
caving Boys Town and running amuck 
law. Meanwhile, Father Flana- 
(Spencer Tracy) has a mortgage 
worry about and a youthful new- 
er to his boystown, played by 
Darryl Hickman, whose “education” 
been a suds of the career of such 
ious criminals as John Dillinger and 
Raby Face Nelson. Although the se- 
el is not up to the “Boys Town” 
ndard, it features the fine acting of 
encer Tracy and the youthful exu- 
ince of Mickey Rooney. It is recom- 
ended, especially for children. 
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- toad to Zanzibar (Paramount)— 
Hollywood and director Victor Schert- 





Dorothy Lamour Plays Slave Girl Role 


newest of musical comedies. It seems 
that two carnival performers whose 
aliases are Bing Crosby and Bob Hope 
are touring Africa. They are sold a 
gold mine, which they soon dispose of, 
and a slave girl, Dorothy Lamour, 
whom they take with her companion, 
Una Merkel, on a safari across the 
heart of the dark continent. With un- 
adulterated horseplay the four scram- 
ble through the picture, with inter- 
missions while Bing and Dorothy war- 
ble a few musical scores. “Road to 
Zanzibar” is a welcome tonic from the 
war news. If you like to laugh you 
better see it. 


Adam Had Four Sons (Columbia 
Pictures) — Talented Swedish Ingrid 


Bergman continues her superb acting 
in “Adam Had Four Sons,” following 
her recent well-played role in “Rage 
in Heaven.” In this movie Miss Berg- 
man appears as the French governess 
of the wealthy Adam family. Misfor- 
tune befalls the household as financial 
reverses are followed by internal dis- 
ruption. Because of her love for the 
father of the family, played by War- 
ner Baxter, the little governess be- 
comes the central figure in the house- 
hold, and saves the family fortunes. 
Somewhat different from most cur- 
rent movies that have modern set- 
tings, “Adam Had Four Sons” opens in 
the first decade of the 20th century 
with the stock market crash of 1907, 
and spans the years to the close of the 
First World War. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Play Ball (Harper and Brothers, 
$1.50)—Just as the crack of bat on 
horsehide gets underway, “Al” Chap- 
man and “Hank” Severeid, scouts for 
the world champion Cincinnati Reds, 
have come out with some advice to 
young baseball players who dream of 
being “rookies” on the big time some- 
day. “Hank” and “Al” have compiled 
14 snappy chapters on 14 special sub- 
jects, such as the qualities that make a 
successful pitcher, running the bases, 





batting finesse, etc. They tell what 
they look for in talent in the sand 
lots and up to the minors. And they 
have stories of “rookies” that made 


good and of baseball “greats” that will 
fascinate every youthful reader. Be- 
sides this, Bill McKechnie, pilot of 
the Cincinnati Reds, has written the 
foreword to the book, If your boy 
dreams of being a world series hero 
(and what boy doesn’t), he will enjoy 
“Play Ball.” 
, 2 ® 

Dawn Watch in China (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., $3.00) —China on the march 
is the background for this new narra- 
tive of free China written by a young 
adventurous American, Joy Homer, 
Miss Homer chronicles the march to 
the west of thousands of Chinese who 
gather together their personal belong- 
ings overnight and leave areas oc- 
cupied by the soldiers of Nippon. She 
writes of 77 universities that have 
moved en masse to the west; of fac- 
tory workers taking their factory apart 
bit by bit and disappearing with the 
machinery over the red loess of cen- 
tral China. Guerilla warfare comes 
close to Japanese occupied cities, and 
Chiang Kai-shek’s tax collectors carry 
out their mission under the nose of 
Japanese garrisons. Because China 
has absorbed every conquering race in 
its long, colorful history, Miss Homer 
believes the present Japanese war is 
doomed to failure. There are just too 
many individualistic Chinese. 

—__——_-. . 
REMEMBER WHEN— 

Smart slickers sold red lamp wicks 
by claiming the red chemical treat- 
ment to make ’em safe? — 

People poked fun at the poem “Dari- 
us Green and His Flying Machine”? 

“Death row” referred to prison cells 
instead of streets and highways? 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Plate-Glass Trick 


Materials needed for the successful 
performance of this trick are an ordi- 
nary breakfast plate and a glass of any 
size. The idea is to balance the glass 
on the edge of the plate, and when 
properly performed, it looks like a 
marvelous piece of juggling. 

Here is the secret. To balance the 
glass on the rim of the plate, or at 
dJeast make it appear so to the specta- 
tors, hold the plate on the right side 
with the right hand in such a way that 
the fingers close around the plate on 
the side next to the audience, In this 
position the right arm and a big por- 
tion of the right hand are in back of 
the plate. The right thumb is there, 
too, and it can be secretly extended up 
until it is about level with the edge of 
the plate. 

Thus, when the performer carefully 
places the glass on the edge of the 
plate with his left hand, the thumb is 
there to help juggle it. When he thinks 
the audience is satisfied with his skill, 
he allows the glass to tumble off the 
plate rim and catches it with his left 


Guide to U. S. Jobs 


















There May Be a Place For You 


What a parade Uncle Sam could lead of his workers 
—workers of every kind. You may have often won- 
dered if there is a place for you in that parade. What 
chance would you have in the United States Civil 
Service? 

Perhaps you're a typist or a stenographer. Or do 
you operate some office machine? Clerical workers 
are always needed in Civil Service. Or you might 
want to be a letter-carrier, a border patrolman, guard 
or cleaner. These require no special experience. 


To find out what your chances are, how you should, 


apply, see our new 32-page booklet. Lists several 
U. 8. Civil Service positions with salaries and re- 
quirements. Explains rules of applying, trial period, 
promotions, increases and benefits, including retire- 
ment annuities. 








Send 15c In coins for your copy of ‘‘Getting a 
Job With the U. 8. Government” to PATHFIND- 
ER HOME SERVICE, 635 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 


The following booklets are also available at 15¢ 
each: 


142. “Brief Biographies of Famous People.”’ 
148. “Great American Stories.”’ 

150. “Map of U. S., with Descriptive Guide.”’ 
162. “Public Speaking Self-Taught.’’ 

171. ‘How to Plant and Care for Your Garden.” 
195. “Getting a Job With the U. S. Goovt.” 
196. “‘What Your Government Does For You.” 


AD—‘‘Three Great American Documents." (Cop- 
ies of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, the Bill of 
Rights, and “The Star-Spangled Banner’’). 
























hand, Then, to make the stunt seem 
more difficult, he calls on those in the 
audience to try it. 

_—_—_——— oo 


Anagrams 

Add the additional letters to each 
word and then rearrange the letters to 
form other words: 


1. CHOKE plus Y gives ........ 
2. FRETS plus A gives ........ 
3. RIVET plus Y gives ........ 
4. SPIED plus L gives ........ 


Answer to last week’s anagrams: 1. 
ALOOF. 2. TENCH. 3. WORKED. 4. 
ALERT. 





Brain Teaser 


Here is a problem concerning a 
swarm of honeybees on a tree limb. 
Of the swarm clustered on the limb, 
the square root of half their number 
flew away. Then eight-ninths of the 
original number departed, leaving two 
bees behind. How many bees were on 
the limb at first? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—A makes 
$1,200 and B loses that amount. 
“oo 


o 
Smiles 
Speaker—Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, I want to tax your memory. 
Voice in Audience—Great grief! Has 
it come to that? 


McKay—If I should squeeze you, 
would you squeal? 

Margaret—What do you take me 
for? Do you think I’m a doll? 


Moe—What has become of that 
watch you used to carry—it had such 
a handsome gold case? Now you have 
one with a brass case, 

Less—Yes, you know circumstances 
alter cases. 

Gladys—Last night Ben tried to 
put his arm around me three times. 

Thelma—Some arm, I'd say! 





Father — When you finally gave 
Draftee a dance, did he respond with 
alacrity? 

Sally—Did he! 
feet in an instant! 


Why he was on my 


Mrs. Spendmore—I had men run- 
wing after me long before I married 
you. 

Spendmore—Yes, and they would be 
running after you now if I didn’t pay 
your bills. 


Draftee—Can you lend me a dollar? 
I don’t get paid until tomorrow. 

Veteran—Sorry; I haven’t a cent. I 
was paid yesterday. 

Mrs. Johns—My little boy is very 
rough. He’s always poking into things 
and pulling things to pieces. I don’t 
know what to do with him. 

Mrs. Cups—Why not make him a 
dentist? 
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HOBBIES 


RE you superstitious? Or do you 

think most superstitions are ab 
surd? Although Dr. Benjamin A. Cart 
wright, faculty member of the Unive: 
sity of Oklahoma, doesn’t believe in 
them, his hobby is collecting ani 
classifying superstitions to which peo 
ple hold. Dr. Cartwright has spen 
more than 30 years amassing his co] 
lection of 12,000 auguries, portents 
superstitions, emanations and mag- 
netic influences. The wall shelves of 
his office are lined with his neatly 
indexed files. Among the many, man 
beliefs in his collection are various 
“don’ts” for Friday the 13th and ad- 
vice about love. 


* 7 * 








Sergeant Alexander Porter, of the 
165th Field Artillery, at Camp Dix 
collects metal military insignia. The 
Sergeant began his collection three 
years ago, and now has 1,112 differen 
pieces. His collection includes the i: 
Signia worn by both officers and en- 
listed men on hats and coat lapels. 

Though upon his checker board 
hither and thither he moves, Millard 
Hopper, world’s unrestricted checker 
champion, collects CHECKERS. He 
has many rare “draughtsmen,” the 
most prized among them being those 
taken from the Tombs of Athens. They 
are fashioned of chalky green stone 
and painted with black dye. Some of 
them are believed to have been used 
as early as 745 B. C. 


Mrs. Robert Montgomery, of Cleve 
land, Ohio, rides a variety of hobbies 
Her collection of recipes, begun 
1912, now runs into the thousands 
from papers and magazines from a! 
parts of the country. In addition, she 
collects poems, proverbs, sensationa! 
clippings, quilt, and crochet patterns, 
buttons, match-books, old blue dishes, 
greeting cards and tallies. 


—Code Making————- 
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Writing in code always becomes popular during » 
times or when events and news must be kept secret 
With the defense program in full swing, many of 
draftees and other soldiers are learning code cipher" 
and deciphering as part of their duties, especially 


er 





the INTELLIGENCE sections of battalions, regir 
brigades, divisions, armies and corps, as well as G 
So, with all this talk about codes, we went out and 
cured about the slickest thing in this line ever see! 
a secret codemaker slide rule that makes up thousand 
of codes in the twinkle of an eyelash. It’s amaz 


HQ 


the many combinations that can be worked up in 3% 
jiffy with this wonderful magic rule or secret code 
maker. Reveals various inside tricks of codemaking 

SUBSTITUTION CARDS, TRANSPOSITION CODES 
COMBINATION CODES, WOR KEYS, OTHER 
KEYS, PATTERNS, DIAGRAMS, etc. Complete w! 

instructions and code slide rule, ready to enterta! 
you by the hours with something that fs really !n- 
structive and educational, not just a plaything. C22 
be used for solving anagrams in newspapers, etc., be 
sides the actual, serious business of ciphering and de 
ciphering. Especially helpful to fathers, mothers and 
relatives who have sons in the army who are assigned 
to this work, and want to keep up with the boy and 
understand something of what he is doing An) 
draftee will welcome one of these as a gift, too; {2 
fact, ar vone can get a lot of good out of it. 
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Sent postpaid in U. 8. for 25c, stamps or coin. | 

Address, PATHFINDER SERVICE, 307 N. Mich- 

igan Avenue, Chicago, Ul. 
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RHYME & REASON 


RAYERS are heard in heaven very 
P much in proportion to our faith. Little 
faith will get very great mercies, but great 
faith still greater. 











—SPURGEON 
From compromise and things half done, 
Keep me with stern and stubborn pride; 
4nd when at last the fight is won, 


God, keep me still unsatisfied. 
—LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


* * * 


if time is precious, no book that will 
ot improve by repeated readings deserves 
be read at all. 


—CARLYLE 
Do you wish people to speak well of you? 
Then do not speak at all yourself. 


—PESCAL 


What is a Communist? One who has 
yearnings : 
For equal division of unequal earnings. 


—EBENEZER ELLIOT 


7 . 


Some people are so fond of ill-luck that 
they run half-way to meet it. 
—DOUGLAS JERROLD 
Important principles may and must be 
flexible Why should there not be a 
patient confidence in the ultimate justice 
of the people? 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


. o - 
\ll persons as they become less pros- 
are the more suspicious. They 
ke everything as an affront; and from 


erous, 








BY ANY OTHER NAME ? 





Trudy Herman HOWELL, assisted 
by her husband, WOLF HOWELL, 
eaches voice in New York City. 

Henry BLUMENSHINE is a rancher 

Riverton, Wyo.. 

Some years ago, Jack PIGG lived at 

ear Spring, Ky. His wife, Edith 
PIGG, had a sister—Mrs. Gertie LARD. 

Camille GUTT is Minister of Fi- 

ice and War in the Belgian govern- 

nt in exile in,London and in charge 
efforts to obtain food for the starv- 

« Belgians. 

The Jahn FOOTE Shoe Co. is located 

Brockton (Mass.). 

PROFIT is a member of the Wor- 
ter (Mass.) Council of the United 
nmercial Travelers of America. 

W. MONEYPENY Newton is a stock 
broker in New York City. 

At the recent Shipstad & Johnson 
ce Follies in the Minneapolis Arena, 
the following, quite appropriately, 

five of the 120 ushers: William 
CE, Vernon SNOW, Charles HALE, 
Fred FRIESIN and Jack FROST. 

In Macon, Ga., there is a dentist 
iamed TOOF Boone, and he has a lit- 

TOOFP, jr. ‘ 

Dr. Raymond G. BLOOD is a prac- 


icing physician in Philadelphia. 


Aitkin, Minn., has an old age pen- 
sioner by the name of VERA ILL. 








their conscious weakness, presume that 
they are neglected. 
—TERENCE 


* * * 


soonest mended. 
—GEORGE WITHER 


Little said is 


It is the busingss of the Church to make 
my business impossible. 
—FIELD MARSHALL EARL HAIG 


W hoe’er imagines prudence all his own, 
Or deems that he hath powers to speak 
and judge 
Such as none other hath, when they are 
known, : 
They are found shallow. 
—SOPHOCLES 





AGENTS 
SELL 


ANOGIVE SILK HOSE 


WEAR HOSE WE FURNISH 
Seil Nylon Hose, give Silk Hose half price in 
combination order. omen crazy over Nylon. 
Agents snag money with sensational half price combi- 
nation offer upply silk hose replacement guaranteed 4 
to 8 months, depending on quantity. Guaranteed by Good 
Housekeepit as adv ed therein. New cons ven 
pocerers. "Look att exceptional earni ita 
$39.10 first wee Emma Wall, $47.87 ret week. 

Rosh’ name and hose size; free confidential Tacts. 


WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., Midway 40-B2, Greenfield. Ohio 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Lawnmower 
A Practical mi... Plow Pee end Cultivator 
ae Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, N urserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 








1098 33rd Av. SE, Minneapolis, Minn. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. seil or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 


million families. 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 


PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 


Each initial and group 


of figures, aS well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





ALBUMS 





MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 





EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 
under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ‘em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x 1ll-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. Order now, only $1.69 each post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED _ - 


WANTED—AMBITIOUS HUSTLERS. | Sell ‘Rawleigh 

Products. Needed every home. Easily sold. Pleas- 
ant Work. Should make good earnings at start and 
increase rapidly. We teach you how. Rawleigh’s, 
Dept. D-50-PAT, ', Freeport, il. 


GENUINE SPRING . FURS—$6. 25. Beautiful Catalogue 
Free! HMJ FUR, 150-F West 28th, New York. 


BOOKS ae 


WAYS TO SUCCESSFUL MATRIMONY For Women. 

An ethical book approved by society leaders, church 
people and educators. Especially suited to young 
women approaching marriage age or contemplating 
matrimony. Points way for successful marriage. 
Money-back guarantee. Send $1. Cumberland Publ 
Co., Oneida, n. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





DO YOU WANT A NEW BUSINESS of your own with 

all the trade you can attend to? Then Become a 
Foot Correctionist and in a few weeks earn big income 
in service fees—not medical or chiropody—easy terms 
for home training, no further capital needed, no goods 


to buy, no agency Address, Spencer System 6575, 

Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 

: Ki’ 7 ees CLINICS 

FREE BOOK—to Piles, Fistula, Stomach and Colon 
sufferers. 122 pages Illustrated. Latest institu- 

tional methods. Write today. McCleary Clinic, 

2582 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

EDUCATIONAL _ 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and Educational 
Books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. 

All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid 


for courses. Ox lete details and bargain Cat- 


Free. elson Company, 500 Sherman, 


alog Write 
Dept. D-234, 


pln 
FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS—HAVE YOU a sound, , practical “inven- 

tion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, 
write Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 87, Washington, D. C. 


MATCHBOOK COVERS 


115 DIFFERENT UNUSED MATCHBOOKS $1.00. 
Postage. Jerry's, 2515 Seventh Avenue, Hollywood, 
California 


MEDICAL 


FATHERS—wWhy continue to “suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease Sent 
absolutely Free—a postcard request will bring your 
Free Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Mil- 
ford Sanitarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 

sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—these ‘symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation 4 
very important glands. Dr. Ball’s enlightening 
page Free book tells all about how you find soothing 
relief and new zest. Address Ball Clinic Dept. 630 
Excelsior Springs, Mo 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


DOCTOR I. Q. RADIO FANS—Mail dollar, no > stamps, 
for prepared right and wrong statements. E. F. 

Dunlap, Derby, Iowa. 

WINES! TWENTY TESTED 
tables, blossoms. Set $1.00. 

bourne, W. Va. 








: Pruits, vege- 
Tipp Duty, Middle- 


THREE- CENT STAMP BRINGS DETAILS abo ut mak- 
ing money with duplicator. James Cutler, Pub- 
lisher, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $19.95 LATEST MODEL RADIO, | 
spare time. Beagle Products, Inc., 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Don’t 

delay. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write Clarence 
A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 1D37 Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 

booklet ‘‘How To Protect Your Invention."’ No ob- 
ligation. McMorrow and Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, | 102-P Barrister Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 345, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO ALBUMS 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT AT TOP, under 
featuring new Easy-Mount Photo Album, 
you need to hold and display your best 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FREE—GET ACQUAINTED OFFER. We'll make two 

Custom Quality snapshot prints from your favorite 
film negatives. Just mail this ad, and two negatives. 
Free prints, mailers, new 1941 price lists sent by re- 
turn mail. Ray’s Photo Service, Dept. 27-CA, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. Quality work since 1920. 


FREE—HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT in stand- 

ing easel frame with roll developed 8 prints or with 
10 reprints 25c. Roll developed 16 prints 25c. Skrud- 
land, 6444-H Diversey, Chicago. 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints*and 2 enlargements, o 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


few hours 
Findlay, Ohio. 








“Albums,” 
just what 
rints. 





or 8 en- 
Perfect Film 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 

Send 250—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. r : 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Re- 


prints 2c. Photolab, 1806-AA, Wabash, Chicago. 
aa ____—-RABBITS, CAVIES 
RAISE CHINCHILLA RABBITS FOR US. We pay up 
to Six Dollars each. Catalog and contract 10c. 
Book Catalog. Year subscription Rabbit Magazine 
25c. Stahl’s, Box 2, Pearl River, New York. 
es SONG POEMS WANTED . 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
amphiet Free. Keenan's Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
ridgeport, ¢ Conn. 
SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our r plan “and Pree 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





All varieties now 
Farmers Piant 


TOMATO PLANTS—98c per 1,000. 
ready. Quick express shipments. 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., beautiful litho- 
graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con-* 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bidg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal erve Bank, Corcoran Ga of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, rg Hd 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Ri 
Temple, etc. Every nome should pave © 9°07 of this 
authoritative pactoerer’ © presen on our coun- 
try’s greatest and Sapectant city. Send 25c 
¥-4 bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 


ntion, birthday or party gifts. th- 
finder, Washington, 
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| NEVER FIND THE BEAT OF \ serps, 
PRINCE ALBERT FOR ROLLIN’ Aaiitnesm 
EASY, FAST, AND EVEN. @& 

NO WASTEFUL SPILLIN’ WITH = : 
PA. — IT STAYS PUT. AND § 
NOT A BIT OF BITE, EITHER, |’ 
WITH THAT GRAND } 
PRINCE ALBERT 
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a ae rg s 
PRINCE ALBERT PACKS FIRM, DRAWS 
EVEN, SMOKES COOL, MILD AND 
HELPS A PIPE CAKE UP RIGHT. 
SMOKING PA.IS $0 EASY ON THE 
. TONGUE, FORALLTHE RIPE, RICH 
TASTE OF ITS FULLY AGED 
ToBAcco! 
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() pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in every 
handy pocket tin of Prince Albert 


70 fine roll-your-own cigarettes in every 
handy pocket tin of Prince Albert 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
NS ; : In recent laboratory “smoking bowl” tests, 
Pal b Prince Albert burned 


A\ JERT 36 COOLER 
_§ “tak det | O ay than the average of the 30 other of the 


THE N ATION AL JOY SMOKE largest-selling brands tested—coolest of all! 
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